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Salvation Army Clubs 
are all over Britain 
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Help carry inspiration, good cheer and the Gospel 

of Christ to our fighting fronts, civilians at home 

and to stricken, war-torn lands. You CAN, and 
at the same time insure yourself a life income. 


SALVATION ARM 
Jucome Gift Coutract 


Make your dreams of secure old age come true. 
Mail coupon today and learn how you may 
reap “long-range” dividends through many 
generations in lives blessed and cared for and 
brought to Christ. 
As a holder of a Salvation Army Income Gift 
Contract you become a partner with this 
world-wide organization in furthering God’s work .. . 
on the War Front and on the Home Front. Here 
is an investment of assured safety and guaranteed 
income which gives you the satisfaction of 
administrating your own estate while yet alive. 
Saves you time, money, anxiety and legal trouble. 
Brings you the blessing of fellowship in a great 
work. 


Full Particulars! 


3% to 8% Interest 


GUARANTEED 


Act NOW to protect your 
funds in these uncertain 
days. Assured safety and 
high returns. Amounts re- 
ceived from $100.00 and 
up. Our dual agreement 
provides for loved ones. 
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A DIGEST OF THE 
MONTH'S BEST THINKING 
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Does education pay’ Does it pay to 
sharpen the tools before working with 
them? Earl Riney 


We HAVE thousands of men now 
acting with courage. We have too few 
who think with courage. 

Raymond Clapper 
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Inu TELLING you parents, and I’m 
telling you this with all the sincerity 
of my soul, that we can never give the 
time of youth back to our youngsters if 
they lose school now. We are going into 


a new era, into a new period, into a new e 9 

kind of life. The competition will be AS =_ 
great and education, talent and ability 

will be necessary; even those working al 


trades will have higher education. Edu- 
cation is necessary for the full enjoyment In th ? h eu 
of leisure time that is coming in the bet- n the morning hours, or at some opportune moment during 


ter days that are ahead. cera the day, or at night when quiet comes . . . whenever the human 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York fh : a . : 
heart turns to worship, some timely spiritual guide to direct 
* * * e ° ‘ ° 
T een our thoughts can often give us aid. Herein lies the secret of 
HE classics are only primitive litera- 


ture. They belong to the same class as the universal appeal of The Upper Room. 
primitive machinery, primitive music, 


and primitive medicine. Millions of people around the world are using this book of 
Stephen Leacock 


ee daily devotions. Have you tried it. . . for yourself and for 
those in whom you are concerned? 





Democracy is the only form of 


government which harmonizes fully with 


the religious principles of the Bible—the Place an order now for the July-August-September issue or, if you 
only form of government which can have a standing order, make sure that the quantity is sufficient for your 


carry out the supremely religious func- 
tion of binding free men together. : 
Vice President Henry A, Wallace orn 


needs, including copies for mailing to men and women in the 


* + * 


We can fill all orders in full, in spite of wartime limitations on use 


Iw POLAND, children are forced to of paper. This we are able to do by printing the daily devotions in 
sell Nazi newspapers. One child was the July-August-September issue two-to-a-page. Over 250,000 
found screaming in Polish to an uncom- copies of this one issue will be mailed by The Upper Room direct 


prehending Nazi, “Mr. Temporary Citi- 
zen, please buy this paper. If you don’t, 
who will?” Associated Press 


to army and navy chaplains. 


The Upper Room is available (English and Spanish editions) in 


quantities of 10 or more to one address, at 5 cents per copy, post- 





Se paid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. S., 

ie Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, post- 
paid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 
40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special en- 


Tue Christian religion has been the 
curse of Germany. Good-natured and 
trusting as they are, the Germans took 
Christianity seriously. They forgave their 
enemies. They were magnanimous. They 
did not fight helpless and innocent peo- 
ple. They stopped fighting when they 
had won an honorable victory. The 
other Powers took advantage of German 
softheartedness and sentimentality. For 
this the Jews are to blame in the first 
instance. For the Jews gave birth to 
the Christian religion. Adolf Hitler 
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velopes for remailing The Upper Room, 
$1.00 per 100. Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Mothers 


O mother of Judas, 
May God pity you 
And grant you nepenthe 
From weeping and rue, 
For, when the leaves wither, 
When winter is done 
You will be lamenting 
The deeds of your son, 
While wraiths will be haunting 
The paths that you tread 
And thronging the shadows, 
That lean to your bed; 
O mother of Judas, 
Self-slain, a black flame, 
Your living and dying 
Are sorrow and shame! 





O mother of Jesus, 

Although you now weep, 
No pale ghosts are waiting 
To trouble your sleep; 
Although your Son suffers 

And bleeds on the Cross, 
He is the gold gleaming 
And mocking the dross, 
For his heart has led Him 
Through anguish to give 
Himself and His dreaming 
That others may live; 
O mother of Jesus, 
Although you are bowed 
Beneath your black grieving, 
Lo, you can be proud! 
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By Charles Hanson Towne 


HEARD an inspiring little story the 

other day. A dear old lady was about 
to have an operation for the removal of 
one of her eyes. Just as the surgeon was 
ready to administer the anesthetic, she 
stopped him and said: “I have a favor to 
ask of you, doctor.” She looked up and 
smiled. “When you select a glass eye for 
me, be sure that it has a twinkle in it!” 

Would you have such courage in such 
a moment? Few of us would, I fear; yet 
fortunately or unfortunately. not many of 
us ever have the opportunity to discover 
whether or not we are physical cowards. 

If a doctor gave you a verdict that you 
were to have only a few more months or 
years to live, how would you react? I 
know a woman—a clever writer, no longer 
young—who was told that she could not 
live more than two years. That was ex- 
actly ten years ago—and she is still hearty 
and hale. If she had deliberately gone to 
bed after hearing those startling words, I 
am sure she would have died within two 
months. But she was not of the stuff that 
meekly accepts such a sentence. She 
brought all her reserve strength forth to 
meet the adversary, Death. Instead of de- 
stroying the half-done manuscript of a 
book she was writing, she hurriedly fin- 
ished it—in half the time it usually took 
her to accomplish that much work. And 
then, without the loss of a precious day, 
she began another volume. No time to 
lose, she told herself. She was racing with 
Death. She is still ahead. That’s courage! 

Now there is more concentrated cour- 
age in the world today than ever before. 
When we consider the bombing of cities 
and their civilian inhabitants, we should 
pause and wonder, in our safety, if we 
have the right to complain about anything 
at all. Our fears must be nothing com- 
pared to the fears of the folks in the 
cities of Europe. Afraid? Why, of course 
one is afraid of air-raids; but, if one is 
courageous, the immediate horror is cast 
aside in the realization that to show 
fright would be to play into the hands of 
the enemy. 

And there is another kind of quiet and 
undramatic courage—the will to go on 
with the job; to keep up when one might 
easily slow down. The late Arnold Ben- 
nett once said to me, “Work is about the 
only worthwhile thing in life. Keep at it.” 

I always remember that when I read of 
people who retire from active service long 
before they are too old to continue. The 
farmer who goes down to the village after 
his busy years does not last long, as a rule, 
in his new environment. Secretly, he 
yearns for milking-time, for harvests in 
flowing fields, for apple-picking in the 
orchard, for the jangle of harness and all 
the humming activity to which he had 
long been accustomed. He sickens when 
he faces seemingly endless hours rocking 
on the porch of his town house. 

Yes! work is almost the only worth- 
while thing in life. As a poet said: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire. 

It’s great to learn how not to quit! 
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Here is a letter to his mother 
from a soldier in Guadalcanal: 

“T have been reading my New 
Testament which the Chaplain 
gave me from the American Bible 
Society and it has caused me to 
think very seriously about my soul 
and the future. 

“T am writing you, Mom, to ask 
that you read with me a chapter 
from the New Testament each day 
.-. and | will feel that somehow we 
are united... and if I come back, 
the Church and the Bible will 


mean more than ever in our lives”’ 





A Challenge to Americans! 
Only the Bible can make this na- 
tion truly invincible! Only the 
Bible can give our soldiers and 
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Together 


civilians the force to win the pres- 
ent—and shape the future right- 
eously. Let us unite in making this 
creat Book a real power in our 
lives. 

A Plan 100 Years Old Today! 
You can help in this work and at 
the same time provide peace and 
security for yourself—through the 
purchase of an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement. Under 
such a Plan—unfailingly successful 
for 100 years—you receive a reg- 
ular income as long as you live. 
Send for the interesting booklet “A 
Gift That Lives?” Learn how you 
are entitled to certain tax exemp- 
tions—how you can give and re- 
ceive generously at the same time! 


URGENT! FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





| Uh tele) 13 American Bible Society, 
ma ASSURED Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
I ( Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-90 | 
| entitled “A Gift That Lives’ 
| & TF emelone Qa siicias: to provide Testaments for young men 
i in our armed forces. i 
| Name....... 
i | 
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SUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 


magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly = ‘reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces . 
wherever they appear ... that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like world. 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

What do you find to be the general 
opinion of servicemen as to taking the 
soldier vote and on universal service 
applied to civilians? 


Answer: 

Whether they are right or wrong, men 
in the armed services are just about 
unanimous on the principle of universal 
service and in support of a practical 
method for taking the soldier vote. 

1. You will agree that their voice 
should be heard, and do we not agree 
that neither state rights, nor party rights, 
nor any other rights should deprive 
12,000,000 men in uniform of their vot- 
ing rights? Here the failure of the home 
front is a shame upon us all. Every 
Negro American citizen believes that the 
present bill was supported by many 
Senators and Representatives because 
it would keep Negro soldiers from vot- 
ing. Generally the man in uniform be- 
lieves that this act is a disenabling 
rather than an enabling act. Constant 
and rapid change of address alone, under 
this law, will deprive many men who are 
fighting and dying for democracy from 
having just a little of it. 

2, The universal service principle that 
applies to men in uniform, these men 
believe should apply to every other 
American. It would be difficult to find 
in the swamps of the Pacific Islands, in 
the jungles of Assam, or in submarines 
or in flying fortresses a single man who 
does not ‘believe in universal service for 
the home front, and who does not con- 
demn us for our delay in establishing it. 
The recognition of this principle on the 
home front and implementing it with law 
and action is perhaps more important to 
morale on all fighting fronts than any 
other one thing. The possible effect upon 
strikes and lockouts is secondary and 
incidental. 


Question: 
What is “The Million Testaments Cam- 
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paign’? Do you approve of their litera- 
ture and appeals? 


Answer: 

I am personally well acquainted with 
the organization; I know the leaders and 
that for which they stand. I am happy 
to endorse every appeal of this organiza- 
tion. 


Question: 

Is there more drinking in this army 
than in the last? I have heard it charged 
that this a drinking army. 


Answer: 

There may be more drinking in this 
army than there was in the last, but 
nevertheless it is still a fact that the few 
misrepresent the many. Ours is not a 
drunken army—absolutely no! 


Question: 

I have heard many statements made 
concerning the low juvenile delinquency 
rate among Jews. What are the facts? 


Answer: 

I would not know all the facts nor all 
the reasons, but I do know that there 
is a strength of home training and child 
culture in the Jewish home not found 
generally in other homes. I have just 
received a statement from Judge Ell 
wood F. Melson, (a distinguished Meth- 
odist layman) of the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, juvenile court. He tells me that 
since April 1, 1943, more than 1500 cases 
of juvenile delinquency have come be- 
fore him. Of these, not one, not ore 
has been a Jewish boy or girl. Let our 
Christian majority consider that! 


Question: 

I know people who insist that Chris- 
tian women cannot wear cosmetics or 
even cut or curl their hair. I find it 
hard to believe that God would be so 
petty as to have a person’s entrance into 
heaven hinge wpon her hairdo. 
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Answer: 

You have answered your own ques- 
tion better than I could answer it; I 
agree with you one hundred percent! 


Question: 

Do you think a German officer, pris- 
oner of war, should be paid $40 a month 
—S10 less than what our soldiers receive? 


Answer: 

Prisoners of war are paid according to 
the Geneva Convention agreement. I 
think that we should keep our pledges, 
as we are signatory to that convention. 


Question: 
What is the present status of the Japa- 
nese in relocation centers? 


Answer: 

Secretary Ickes, of the Department of 
the Interior, recently announced that the 
relocation center in Jerome, Arkansas is 
to he closed in June of the present year, 
leaving nine centers operating. The total 
resettlement has now reached 20,000 and 
the resettlement rate steadily increases. 
Here is evidence of the effectiveness of 
the program. 


Question: 

Is it a Christian thing to rain destruc- 
tion and death on defenseless men, 
women and children in enemy countries? 
I know all the other side, but we 
not forget the above. 


must 


Answer: 

Since you know the “other side,” I 
will not answer that part of the ques- 
tion. God pity the person who says that 
war is Christian. It is unholy and bestial. 
But freedom, justice, democracy—these 
are holy and Christian! Once again the 
innocent suffer with the guilty. 


Question: 

Do Protestants seek psychiatric treat- 
ment more than people of any other 
religious faith? 


Answer: 

I believe that generaliy there are more 
Protestants than Catholics availing them- 
selves of psychiatry. If this is the case. 
it may be due to the fact that Catholics 
have the “confessional.” Many Protes- 
tant are rendering a_ similar 
service in their spiritual clinics. 


ministers 


Question: 

Is it true, as alleged by the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee for Moderation and 
Law Enforcement, that Army and Navy 
chaplains agree that the sale of beer in 
Army and Navy posts has been one of 
the finest things for sobriety and morale 
m the history of the service? 


Answer: 


I have never heard a chaplain say 
that. 
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‘LOOK, FELLOWS, 


HERE COMES THE CHAPLAIN /” 





““We didn’t really expect him. By that time our position was the hottest in the 
sector—under continuous enemy fire. But there he came—working his way out as 
far as he could in a jeep, then walking and crawling the rest of the wav. He never 
missed at least a weekly visit to our group the whole time we were at the front. 


* * * 


Men at the front can’t always go to 
divine services, so the services go to 
them. Isolated groups... holding vital 
positions in Italy, manning distant out- 
posts in the Aleutians, buried in South 
Sea jungles... all know how much the 
Chaplain’s regular visit means. By 
jeep, dog sled, boat and plane, the 
Chaplains make their rounds of pas- 
toral calls as faithfully as they did in 
their parishes back home. 

Chaplains go where their men need 


them ... to the front lines to hold serv- 
ices, beyond the front lines to help a 
wounded or dying man. They don’t 
carry weapons, but they have won many 
decorations for valor. 

Their job is to bring our fighting sons 
the ministry of religion. And wherever 
they are, from camp to battlefront, 
their commanding officers rate them 
tops for building men’s morale... for 
giving a man a real friend to turn to 
when the going is tough. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Plants 1 
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There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase 
of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 
write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 






More than 1,000 Hammond Organs are doing war duty with the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 





Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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WHERE? Ve witnessed a near-riot in 
New Jersey this month, and we didn’t 
like it. It was a disgraceful furore de- 
liberately brewed by unthinking men, 
over the presence of certain relocated 
Japanese farm workers who had been 
sent East to earn a living. Now we read 
in the morning paper that Mayor La- 
Guardia the resettlement of 
Japanese evacuees in Manhattan. 

There are always two sides to a story; 


protests 


doubtless, the farmers of Jersey and the 
Mayor have something on their side. 


heaven’s name are these 
Japanese-Americans going? They are not 
criminals. It stands proven that they 
did nothing whatsoever to bring about 
this war, and that they are loyal Ameri- 
cans. Are we such victims of war hys- 
teria that we persecute the innocent at 
home for the sins of the guilty abroad? 

If a Japanese in this country shows 
evidence of the least disloyalty, lock him 
up and keep him locked up! But if he is 
trying to be loyal, to bring up his chil- 
dren in the American way—why can’t 
we be Christian in our treatment of him? 

We are fighting a war to guarantee 
fair play for all peoples. Fair play starts 
at home. 


But where in 


MACHINERY: Secretary Ickes does not 
usually thrill this writer with either his 
tact or his courtesy, but now he says 
something that is at least worth chari- 
table attention from all of us. Speaking 
in San Francisco, the Secretary of the 
Interior asked himself and the Common- 
wealth Club just what should be done 
with our $15.500,000.000 worth of Fed- 
eral-owned war plants, when peace comes 
again. His suggestion: these plants 
should be turned over to the veterans of 
World War II. 

The Journal of Commerce laughed at 
the idea. The rest of the country wasn’t 
even ruffled by the suggestion. But the 
veterans may be interested. There is a 
real problem here. Last week, we heard 
a manager of a huge and tremendously 
rich industry say that big industry was 
going all-out to get at no cost the ma- 
chinery installed by the Government to 
produce the materiel of war. This is not 
one-purpose machinery; it is convertible. 
Even if industry were to pay for the 
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AT HOME 


machinery and for those plants, there 
still seems justice to us in the suggestion 
of Mr. Ickes. Those who have fought the 
war should be protected in the peace. If 
we make the returned warrior stand on 
the corner, selling apples, or begging on 
his knees for the right to earn his own 
living, we may as well call off the war 
and bring him home right now. 

SHIPS: The United States is now 
Queen of the Seas. By year’s end, the 
ships of the U. S. and her Allies will 
count up to more than half the shipping 
of all the world. The American Navy is 
dominating waters in which there has 
seldom been seen an American ship. 

What is going to happen to those 
ships, with the armistice? Some of us, 
cursed or blessed by living in New York, 
remember with a pang the sight of a big 
fleet of ships that sailed the seas in 
World War I—and which at the end of 
that war were Jeft to rust into maritime 
death anchored in the Hudson River. 
Will that happen again? 

Rear Admiral Land, maritime boss of 
American shipping, thinks we should 
hold enough merchant ships to haul half 
the world’s seagoing trade. Maybe so. 
But where will those ships go? To Brit- 
ish-controlled markets, where  British- 
controlled bottoms will surely get the 
cream of the crop? To new, yet undis- 


covered and undeveloped markets? 
Where? 

TOMORROW: As the national politi- 
cal picture becomes clearer and the 


candidates really declare themselves, it 
appears that more and more the candi- 
dates will be betting on tomorrow. That 
is, they will be talking in terms of the 
post-war world, and of what the United 
States should do in that world. There 
will be the usual bombast, sincere or in- 
sincere; the time now for John Q. 
Citizen to do some steady thinking, and 
to get the issues straight for himself. 
The Republicans will surely blast the 
foreign policy of the Administration. 
The Administration will ask the Repub- 
licans to give the country a better for- 
eign policy than the one the country has 
now; they will ask the Republicans 
whether they approve of the uncondi- 
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tional-surrender pledge, whether they 
want an outright victory or a negotiated 
peace, a strong Germany or a weak one 
—embarrassing questions, all. 

It looks now as though there would he 
no isolationist on the list as a presidential 
candidate. Mr. Willkie, it is said, lost out 
because of his “internationalism.” That's 
nonsense. His opponent, Mr. Dewey, has 
declared himself every bit as much an 
internationalist as Mr. Willkie ever was. 
So has Governor Stassen. So has Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Wallace, and most of the 
rest of them. They are all international- 
ists. 

The uproar will come when they begin 
to define the limits of their internatidnal- 
ism. How far are they ready to go? How 
much ‘cooperation will they suggest? Will 
some of them capitalize on the willing- 
ness of America now to go along with 
another League of Nations, then reverse 
themselves when the war is over? That 
has to do with motive and sincerity— 
and John Q. had better keep a sharp eye 
in those directions. 

What we need is not a good politician 
in the White House; we’ve had plenty of 
them. What we need is a man of steel, 
a man of brains, a man of character. 
Take your pick, America, but be sure 
of those three qualities. 


HOMESPUN: Fibber McGee and Mo- 
ly are celebrating their tenth year on the 
radio. CuristiANn Heraup wishes them 
both a happy birthday—and many more 
of ’em! 

Fibber and Molly are firmly estab- 
lished in first place in the popularity 
polls of both Hooper and Crossley—ant 
to our way of thinking, 
Their programs are clean. Their material 


is gathered not out of the salons of the | 


rich, but out of the living room of Joe 
Doakes: they are loved because they are 
homespun. They are popular because 
they have the sort of program you cal 
let the children stay up to hear. 

In their late forties now, they have 
travelled a rocky road. They started out 
with lyceums and Chautauqua. Two 
babies came and took them off the road; 
they tried extra work in the movies and 
nearly starved to death; finally (1925) 
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they got a job in radio that paid them ten 
dollars a week! It just so happened that 
one bright morning an advertising agency 
manager heard their program—and with- 
in a few weeks’ time they were on the 
Jolhinson’s Wax program, where they have 
been ever since. Income 
$5,000 a week. 
They deserve it. 


now: about 


COURIER’S CUES: Over 29 percent of 
Nazi aircraft on the Eastern Front. is 
said to be obsolete . . . U. S. supply of 
beef shows a 24 percent drop since last 
spring . . . Senator Vandenberg is about 
to shift from MacArthur to Dewey . . 
Nearly half the houses in Turin, Milan. 
Genoa have been smashed by bombings 
... There is a plywood coming that is 
stronger than steel; it has 45 layers of 
wood to the inch ... The draft?) Army 
and Navy will call for 800,000 men from 
May to August, for another 500,000 from 
September to Christmas . . . Washington 
is betting even money that Wallace will 
be second man on the Democratic ticket 

. German submarines are beaten; they 
will not again be a serious menace 
Watch for a tighter congressional hold on 
Federal patronage. 


BENEFITS: While we are standing ap- 
palled at the destruction being wrought 
over Europe and Asia by Allied and en- 
emy airpower, it is a relief to read that 
the tireless Howard Hughes has flown 
from Burbank, California to Washington, 
D. C. in exactly six hours, 58 minutes. 
That beats his own previous transcon- 
tinental record by three -hours, 24 min- 
utes. 

So it goes. It becomes nonsense to say 
that no war ever brought anyone any- 
thing really good. Wars have brought 
freedom; they have also brought progress 
under the whip of stern necessity. The 
medical profession will have new tools 
in its hands, tools of incalculable power 
and value, when the fighting ceases. And 
world distances, thanks to men like How- 
ard Hughes, will have shrunk unbeliev- 
ably. 

We are not asking for war in the inter- 
ests of progress. But it just so happens 
that ill winds do blow some good. and 
that war sometimes accelerates progress 
in quarters we never expected. 

But—question: Why must we 
wars to accomplish this? 


have 


DULLES: If Mr. Tom Dewey should 
be elected President of the United States, 
those who know him say he will pick 
John Foster Dulles of New York as his 
Secretary of State. Dewey and Dulles 
are starry-eyed about each other. 

You have probably heard of Dulles as 
the primary promulgator of “The Six 
Pillars of Peace,” widely publicized 
through the churches. Dewey himself 
contributed one article to Pillar Six. Be- 
sides pillar-building, Mr. Dulles is a sue- 
cessful lawyer, a minister’s son, an ex- 
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Secretary of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. Educated at Princeton, he also 
studied at the Paris Sorbonne, aided 
President Wilson in lining up the Cen- 
tral American states for the defense of 
the Panama Canal, aided also at the 
Paris Peace Conference. He helped plan 
the refinancing of Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, China and Japan after the first World 
War, advised on the Polish Plan of 
Monetary Stabilization. . . . In other 
words, Mr. Dulles, world-minded to the 
nth degree, seems to be fairly well quali- 
fied for the all-important post of Secre- 
tary of State. We wish him well. He 
would bring great credit to the Church. 


ABROAD 


SPEECH: The most unfortunate speech 
of the war has been made by General 
Patton. He is quoted as saying, “Un- 
doubtedly it is our destiny to rule the 
world—we Americans and British and, 
of course, the Russians.” 

* The War Department at Washington 





Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


PRE-INVASION QUERY 


was quick to deny that General Patton 
was speaking officially; the Department 
holds that he was “expressing his own 
personal views.” But the harm has been 
done. This must have been great news to 
the Chinese, who were not even men- 
tioned as partners in this manifest des- 
tiny, nor yet even as allies in a world 
war to free mankind from just the sort 
of world-ruling nonsense suggested by 
the General. 

Is this what we are fighting for? Is 
there any sensible American who wants 
to rule the world? What’s happened to 
the Four Freedoms? 


PACIFIC: The tide has turned in the 
Pacific, with a vengeance. General Mac- 
Arthur has taken a long 500-mile step 
toward the realization of his great 
dream: the reoccupation of the Philip- 
pines. Mopping-up has been completed 
around Hollandia. The Japanese in the 
Madang-Wewak areas are cut off, and we 
have our first attack on the Netherlands 
Indies. 

In Burma and India, the news must 
be equally painful for the Japanese. 
Their thrust at Imphal is definitely 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Using a jeep as an altar, a Protestant Communion Service was held for a Marine 


Aviation Utility Squadron about to leave for overseas. 


Chaplain Harold A. 


MacNeill pronounces the benediction; his assistant is Chaplain Marvin Franklin. 


stopped; Kohima is relieved; the Assam- 
Bengal railroad is safe, and the entire 
military force sent by the Japanese on 
the Kohima-Imphal adventure are in a 
desperate plight. There will be few of 
them coming out of it alive. 

We said in the May news that this 
thrust at Imphal would fail, that Stilwell 
and Mountbatten were too 
strategists to leave their flank and rear 
unguarded. That confidence has 
justified, and now Stilwell’s men seem 
to have struck even deeper into Burma 
than the cautious communiques suggest. 

Allied troops are more than 200 miles 
inside enemy _ territory: 
troops strike deeper, deeper, every day. 
Japan is definitely on the defensive, if 
not on the run. 
the end. 

Again, let us warn against over-opti- 
mism, even with the victories piling up. 


good as 


been 


elider-borne 


It is the- beginning of 


These Japanese are courageous and re- 
sourceful. Even when they are cut off 
from all possible help, they fight to the 
. bloody end. Read “Tarawa,” by Robert 
Sherrod, and you will learn that this 
may become an island-hopping war after 
all. Every last Japanese on every last 
island must be liquidated. They do not 
know the word “Surrender!” except in 
rarely isolated instances. It will be long! 


INVASION: We await the invasion, 
across the English Channel. D-Day can- 
not be far off now; it will probably come 
before you read these words. 

Speculation is rife as to what it will 
cost, in human life. There is no sensible 
way of estimating that, now, for even 
the Allied Generals do not know at this 
point just what they will have to contend 
with in German fortifications. That those 


fortifications are formidable there is no 
doubt. That the Germans are holding 
back their airpower is certain; devastat- 
ing as the Allied bombing raids have 
been, it is not possible that the Lutt- 
waffe is knocked out of the war. The 
British played a waiting game, with their 
airpower, in the days of the London 
blitz; when the moment came, they shot 
the Luftwaffe from the London sky. The 
Germans learned something over Lon- 
don! 


The invasion will cost much blood. 
This is war. This is the devil’s game. 


Armies are not sent on invasions with the 
thought that they must play safe and 
save lives: they are sent to take objec- 
tives. Cruel as it sounds, the generals 
figure the thing out in plain simple 
arithmetic; it will cost so many lives to 
take such an objective. They figure the 
cost and pay the bill and go on to the 
next battle. 

That’s the way it will be. War is not 
protective of human life; it is devilishly 
destructive. It is enough to make the 
God of all humanity weep and weep bit- 
terly—which He does! 


UNDERGROUND: Michel Le Troquer, 
Paris lawyer who has escaped to free ter- 
ritory, tells us that a Nazi man-hunt 
which started on February 20, has to 
date snared from 7,000 to 10,000 patriots. 
The arrested ones are either in prison, 
concentration camp, or in forced-labor 
battalions in Germany. hundred 
thousand people were checked by the 
police; one Saturday afternoon they ex- 
amined the papers of every man and 
woman on the Champs Elysees 

Monsieur Le Troquer also adds that 
the French underground has been badly 


Two 


decimated; the most aggressive have 
been shot, many others driven to cover, 
We should remember this, when the in- 
vasion comes. The idea that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
just waiting to “spring to arms” 
the Allies come, is pure fiction. You have 
to have arms to spring to—and the Ger- 
mans have held France too Jong, and 
their police have been too active, for any 
great aceumulation of arms in the hands 
of the underground. 

There is still patriotism in) France— 
and in other occupied territory: still a 
searing bitterness and a fierce lust for 
vengeance. But the prospect of whole- 
sale sabotage and aid to the Allies js 
remote. Except in the final stages of the 
German retreat, the patriots will be 
working under terrific difficulties. We 
love their courage; we pity their help- 


when 


lessness. 


TRAITOR: There is a man in India 
whom some millions call “traitor” and 
whom other millions call “liberator.” He 
is the sardonic Subhas Chandra Bose, 
thorn in the flesh for the British, right- 
hand man for Hitler and Hirohito. He 
was with the Japanese around Imphal; 
where he is now, the British would like 
to know. His days would be numbered 
if they could find him; they may be 
numbered, anyway. 

Bose is a lawyer—slick, shrewd, cal- 
culating. He is Cambridge-educated. and 
he is ranked by most Indians as the 
third most powerful man in India—third 
only to Gandhi and Nehru. He _ hates 
the British, and he thinks he sees free 
dom for India if India will cooperate 
with the Japanese. His stock in trade, 
his endless argument, is for “Samya- 
vada.” or “equality.” under which he sees 
He asks for a sin- 
gle-party state, with a stern discipline by 
the party in authority. That whole idea 
will be familiar to those who remember 
Huey Long’s “Every man a king!” 

Millions on millions of unhappy. pov- 
erty-stricken Hindus naturally like the 
idea of equality. But we wonder what 
they would think of the equality which 
has developed in Manila and Singapore 
under the Japanese. Bose has seen both 
Manila and Singapore, and he knows the 
full storv—which he isn’t telling to his 
Indians! 

He will certainly be executed with the 
rest of the war criminals, at war's end 
Until then, he can do inealeulabk 
in stirring up an already discontented 
and restless India. When there is trouble 
between Caleutta and Bombay, look for 
the fine hand of Bose! 


no room for the rich. 


ha rm 


SLOVAKIA: Slovakia is a small sec- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and Slovikia has 
the concentrated explosiveness of a small 
stick of dynamite. When the Russians 
have liberated it, the “fun” will begin. 

Trouble is being brewed right now, and 
we regret to say that the brewing is 
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about 90 percent religious. There is in 
this small state a minority of 2,500,000 
who would have the world believe that 
their whole country is solidly and de- 
voutly Catholic, anti-German, anti- 
Communist, anti-Czech. Running the 
country for the duration is a Catholic 
priest—Father Joseph Tiso. Tiso has won 
favor; he has fed his desperate people, 
found state jobs for them, suppressed 
Czech sympathizers with a firm hand. 
He has sent an ardent anti-Czech, Karol 
Sidor, as Minister to the Vatican. Tiso 
and the Czechs are bound to elash, unless 
something is done, quickly, by the vic- 
torious Russians. 

Father President Tiso reminds his peo- 
ple constantly that most of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s leaders-in-exile are Protestants: 
if that isn’t fanning the fires of religious 


Night-club for youngsters. 


bitterness, then we have lost our powers 
of observation. He also says this: “If 
there were no executions until now, it 1s 
not because a priest could not sign a 
death sentence.” That smacks of the 
Middle Ages. And it is an evil omen 
for the future peace of little Czechoslo- 
vakia, 


SWEDEN: Patriotic Americans should 
think twice before they condemn the 
Swedes. And there is much condemning 
along Main Street. 

Sweden is caught in a mean trap. She 
has maintained her neutrality since the 
war began, under tremendous handicaps: 
she is a little human island entirely sur- 
rounded by Nazis. Unable to trade with 
the Allies—well, who could she trade 
with? Right: only with Germany. So 
to Germany has gone her iron ore, and 
the products of her industrv—among 
which is a huge ball-bearing industry. In- 
ternational law on the subject of a neu- 
tral’s trade rights in such a situation is 
vague; the practice has been cynical: 
what you can get away with is legal! 
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Sweden thought she was within her rights 
in trading with the Nazis, thought she 
had the approval of the United States 
and Great Britain, in the revised trade 
pact signed last January. But with the 
Allies getting the upper hand, that Swed- 
ish ball-bearing business is under fire. 
Secretary of State Hull is cracking down: 
he warns all neutrals to stop sending Ger 
many the materiel of war, or face the 
consequences. 

Consequences? They are bitter for 
Sweden, in any case. If the U. S. cuts 
off her trickling gasoline shipments to 
Sweden, then Sweden will be in a bad 
way. She will be in a far worse way if 
Germany cuts off her coal. 

In other words, this little Scandinavian 
monarchy stands between the devil and 
the deep, blue sea! 





© WIDE WORLI 


In an anti-delinquency move at Washington, Pa., 
“The Haven’ was organized for the town’s ‘teen-agers. Here a nightly average 
of 500-600 youths play games, drink soda-pop and eat sandwiches at the ‘‘bar.”’ 


PAY: Americans traveling in peace- 
time Europe too often gave the impres- 
sion that all Americans were millionaires: 
money seemed to mean nothing to them! 
Perhaps, innocently, the American  sol- 
dier is creating the same impression. 

We read this morning that British sol- 
diers henceforth will receive the hand 
some wage of sixty cents per day for the 
rank and file, one dollar a day for the 
veterans in Wives of 
servicemen, except. childless wives, get 
five shillings, or seven dollars, per weel:. 

We in America have not yet learned 
what deprivation is, in this war. We 
might find out, if we had to live on seven 
dollars a week! 


CHURCH NEWS 


COURAGE: Most of the news coming 
out of Germany is Axis propaganda news, 
which means that it is news favorable 
to the cause of Naziism. But every now 
and then a little item leaks through that 


combat areas. 


gives us a real clue to the real status of 
things in the Reich. Such an item came 
this month in the report of the state- 
ment of the Archbishop of Freiburg. In 
a pastoral letter to his people, the Arch- 
bishop said: 

“The doctrine that man exists only for 
the state is tantamount to atheism 
The fruits left by men with an exclu- 
sively this-world outlook have been noth- 
ing but foaming streams of blood, prisons 
heaped to the roof . .This superior 
man is only an animal standing upright 
and dressed in fashionable clothes; a 
blonde beast and nothing more.” 

Well, well! This language would be 


good, spoken anywhere; spoken from 
within the Reich, it is amazing. And it 


is indicative of the waning ability of the 
Nazis to control the tongues of Germany, 
of the sustaining power of the Church. 
Watch this, in the days just ahead. ,As 
speech comes clearer and with more 
courage, Hitler’s end comes nearer and 
nearer. The spokesmen of the Church in 
Germany are the weathervanes of doom. 


YOUTH: We don't know very much 
about the Twelfth Annual Institute of 
Family Relations, just held at Philadel 
phia: as a matter of fact, we didn’t even 
know there was such an Institute until 
we read about it in the newspapers. It 
is evidently made up of high-school and 
college students, and they evidently have 
minds of their own. 

Answering a preacher who suggested 
that churches hold Sunday night dances 
to provide “wholesome” recreation for 
youth, young Pat Sevringhaud, 18-year- 
old freshman from Swarthmore College. 
declared: “The church has its own prop- 
er function, and the young people expect 
it to live up to that. without offering 
recreational facilities as a bribe.” 

Good for you, Pat! And good for the 
Institute, which rejected the preacher's 
proposal. It was a grand rejection, and 
it was a pretty flat performance from the 
preacher. When a parson or a church has 
to turn to dances on Sunday night, rather 
than services of worship. then it’s time 
for that parson and church to shut the 
door of the church and throw the key 
away. Never before have we heard such 
a suggestion as this. We hope we never 
hear of it again 

There’s a lot of hope in youth. We 
criticize them, scold them. tell generation 
after generation of them that they are 
come to the dogs. Yet veneration afte: 
generation comes through beautifully 
when the crises arise. We should be 
worrying more about some of the older 
generation! 


EVANGELICALS: Your editor had the 
opportunity of attending, for a few days, 
the recent convention of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, at Colum- 
bus. He was impressed here more than 
he usually is impressed at such conven- 
tions, by a willingness to cooperate, join 
forces, and do the constructive thing. 








\ 
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The only negative proposal he heard 
was a good one: it was a petition to 
Secretary of State Hull condemning the 
recent attempt to drive Protestant mis- 
sionaries from Latin America. The peti- 
tion, however, was sharply positive in 
claiming the right of Protestants as well 
as Catholics to work among our south- 
ern neighbors. 

Encouraging was the decision not to 
send another blast at the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
hut to concentrate on the objectives of 
the National Association. We hold no 
brief here for either the Federal Council 
or the Evangelicals; we feel that in such 
an hour as this, a united front of all 
Christian bodies is imperative. If the 
Church is to call for a united world, it 
had better be united itself! 


CHURCH SCHOOLS: There is good 
news from Birmingham, Alabama, in re 
the Church schools of that city. A sur- 
vey shows that well over fifty percent 
of the pupils in Birmingham’s public 
schools are attending Church schools on 
Sunday. The survey was conducted by 
school teachers, during the four Sundays 
leading up to Easter. 

Actually, however, there was a de- 
crease in the total number of students 
both in high schools and Sunday schools. 
That, frankly, is quite the situation all 
over the country. Some areas, 
blessed (?) with a sudden, overwhelming 
increase in population due to incoming 
war industries, have experienced tre- 
mendous increases. But when we look at 
the national picture, there is a discourag- 
ing, steady decrease in Church school 
membership and attendance. Some there 
are who say that the Sunday school is 
doomed, that there must come a new 
form of religious education to take its 
place. Some say it is a passing phase. 
If it is a passing phase, it is a pretty 
long one. 

CuristiAn HeraAvp is studying this 
trend. Watch for an exhaustive discus- 
sion of it, soon, in these pages. 


few 


FREEDOM: From Chungking, China, 
comes word that the Chungking Chris- 
tian Council wants another freedom add- 
ed to the famous Four of the Atlantic 
Charter. The Council proposes that we 
have a “freedom from doubt of the in- 
tentions of a fellow nation.” They claim 
that, “in looking at the affairs of another 
country, it behooves us to adopt a con- 
structive and sympathetic attitude.” 

We read that with mixed feelings and 
reactions. At first blush it seems Utopian 
—a good idea, but almost impossible of 
realization. But then—if we do not have 
this freedom from doubt of intention, 
just what do we have? What’s the alter- 
native? Isn’t it the suspicion and the 
hatred that breeds war? International 
suspicion has laid a bloody whip across 
the back of the world long enough. It is 
time we had a little confidence in each 
other. 





That confidence, of course, depends 
upon something a lot more solid than 
words. It depends upon character—upon 
putting men of character in the high 
places of world government. Mr. Branch 
Rickey puts it well, in an article m this 
issue: the peace of the world depends 


upon good, God-guided “umpires,” and 
on nothing and no one else. 
WOMEN: The Methodist General 


Conference has turned a cold shoulder to 
the ordination of women. The question 
has popped up in more than one Annual 
Conference of Methodism, lately; it has 
been a plague for the Methodists, for 
some years back. 

Those opposed say that the adminis- 
trative duties of the ministry are just 
too much for a woman. We'd hesitate 
to believe that, considering the record of 
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The Archbishop of York includes a trip 
to the Liberty Bell in his tour of the 
country, visiting Episcopalian churches. 


many a woman in business, law, industry, 
medicine, etc. Others claim that it would 
be bad for a married woman to be or- 
dained. That doesn’t sound so good, 
either; aren’t most male ministers mar- 
ried? 

Can it possibly be that the Church 
hesitates to ordain women because it 
would give a touch of femininity to the 
preaching of the Gospel? The preachers 
probably will not agree with this writer 
when he says that they are sensitive to 
the ill-founded criticism that preaching 
is already too effeminate; that “religion 
is for sissies.” No greater lie and libel 
has ever been directed against the min- 
istry and the faith, yet it is a lie and 
a libel that stings. Is this the real reason 
for the refusal to ordain women? 

Personally, we don’t care much 
whether it is a woman or a man doing 
the preaching—so long as it is a good 
sermon. (In justice both to the Method- 
ists and other denominations, let it be 
said here that many women have al- 
ready been ordained, for local service.) 


HERE AND THERE: Blue network has a 
new policy of granting radio time to 
minority religious groups . . . Contribu- 
tions to Presbyterian Wartime Service 
have passed the million-dollar mark . . . 
The Mormons report the best financia| 
year in their history; so do most other 
denominations . . . Kiwanis Club in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is sponsoring a “Go To 
Church” campaign. Other Kiwanis Clubs 
please copy . And that’s all for this 
month. 


TEMPERANCE 


VIGILANCE: Kentucky’s new liquor 
control bill, signed by the Governor, per- 
mits saloons to be located near churches 
and schools. This makes it possible for 
church and bar to be within less than 
200 feet of each other. 

In Tennessee, a proposal to reduce the 
distance betwen liquor stores from 900 
to 500 feet was recently defeated by the 
Nashville City Council, following a min- 
isterial protest. 

If anyone ever had a doubt as to thie 
all-out greed of the liquor men, that 
doubt should disappear now. They'll do 
anything. Why on earth should they 
want, to creep nearer the church, with 
their saloons? Is this a deliberate chal- 
lenge to the churchmen? If it is, it should 
be met squarely. There is no such thing 
as compromise, with an industry that 
has not the least regard for anything the 
Church stands for. It is all or nothing. 


WORDS: Claude A. Watson, Nation- 
al Prohibition Party candidate for the 
Presidency, canceled a speaking-date at 
Memphis when the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union decided not to spon- 
sor his appearance. The ladies felt that 
while Mr. Watson is a fine man and a 
worthy candidate, “prohibition” was an 
unpopular subject, and they did not 
want to stir up publicity over that word. 

There will be acclaim and there will 
be condemnation of this. That word, 
“prohibition,” certainly is unpopular. So 
are the words “Anti Saloon-League.” 
But the campaign for abstinence doesn’t 
depend on words, and organizations are 
not effective because of their names. 


BANDSMAN: Guy Lombardo is well 
known among American youth, as one 
of the top-flight orchestra leaders of the 
country. Listen, youth, to Lombardo 
speaking his mind on liquor: 

“Liquor is a bigger peril in this game 
than any other I know of. The people 
who come to dances are out to have a 
good time. Many of them are right handy 
with liquor. Well, if we wanted it, we 
could get all the liquor we could drink 
every night of our lives and we would 
get it free. But we don’t want it. It just 
doesn’t mix with the music.” 
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Radio binds the squadron 
together and links it to its 
base; power turrets protect it. 
The automatic pilot relieves the 
human pilot at the controls, and uni- 
lever power controls give him, in effect, 
an extra hand by combining the controls for 
turbosuperchargers and engines. 


seconds when his judgment is 
the most important thing in the 
world. The safety of a ship and 
crew, the fate of a mission, the work 
and hopes of many men—are in his 
hands. They are in good hands. 





“ “ “ 


There is no more important task for 
G-E research and engineering today than 
in developing equipment to make this—one 
of the toughest jobs of our time—a little 
easier and a little safer. 




















* Some Equipment General Electric motors start the engines, retract 


Electric Builds for Aviation: the landing gear, change the pitch of the 
gyroscope and other instru- propellers. 

ments, automatic pilots, re- 
mote indicating compasses, 

radio equipment, motors 

and motor actuator units, 

generators, unilever power 

controls, ignition systems, 

jet propulsion engines, tur- 

bosuperchargers, flying 

suits, lamps, power turrets, 

computers and sights, hy- 

draulic systems, electronic 

devices, etc. | 


Electricity heats boots, and gloves, and 


; ; itt flying suits of pilot and crew. 
Every day, in every flight, electricity is at 


work in our bombers and fighters. Although the American homes of our 
fliers are half a world away, home base-— 
because of electric instruments in their 
cockpits, and electric equipment on their 
planes—is a little nearer, a little surer and 
| more certain. General Electric Company, 
| 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Electrically driven gyroscope instru- 
ments show the pilot the way to go—in 
tog, or cloud, or night. 


Electric lamps illuminate instrument dials 


BUY WAR BONDS 
and landing strip. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today’’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m; EWT. CBS, 


GENERAL %& ELECTRIC 


962-6061 -211 








“FOR GERMANS 
AND AMERICANS ALIKE” 


HE most significant Easter service held this year 

was conducted by chaplains on the Cassino front 

in Italy. The program was broadcast to both 
Allied and German troops and for fifteen minutes 
“cease firing” seems to have been the order of the 
day for friend and foe alike. It is intimated that the 
idea was born in the minds of a regimental com- 
mander and of three chaplains. At any rate, wher- 
ever the plan originated, it could not have been car- 
ried out had the commanding officer frowned upon 
it. One would like to know where the German “col- 
laboration” originated—perhaps as the spontaneous 
response of men who heard again the strains of the 
universal Christian anthem, “He Is Risen,” and re- 
turned in memory to the kirche of their childhood. 
And what a message Chaplain Oscar H. Feinboth had 
for that universal congregation! “As an American 
chaplain I greet Protestants and Catholics of the 
German Army. Should not all Christendom be 
jubilant this dayP Should not all people rejoice, 
now that Christ died and rose again for all men— 
for Germans and Americans alike? Therefore, I 
wish you all today, in the name of my soldiers, a 
blessed Easter.” 

How courageous! How Christian! How sub- 
lime that simple statement of faith and love in the 
midst of bloody, bestial war! Words have been 
spoken and written on the home front that are small 
and gratuitous indeed when exposed to the penetrat- 
ing light that shines from this Easter statement of a 
young Lutheran minister to whom “Love your ene- 
mies” is still the marching order of his spiritual and 
supreme Commander-in-Chief. Never has the dif- 
ference, immeasurable and fixed, between the ideol- 
ogy of the Axis, the world order of dictatorship and 
the character of Freedom, been more clearly de- 


. Ke 


Ww 


fined. Even as the message of Easter, the Resurrec.- 
tion message is for all, so liberty is for all and those 
who fight and die to save America also serve the 
world. The words of the chaplain were a trumpet 
of hope and reassurance not only to those who list- 
ened in as he spoke, but to the peoples of enslaved 
countries of Europe and equally to the spiritually 
enslaved of the aggressor nations. No military strat- 
egy could have accomplished so much for winning 
the war, really winning it, and also for winning the 
Peace. 

I have visited the majority of the active fronts in 
this global conflict and it is my observation and ex- 
perience that the spirit of Chaplain Feinboth is not 
the exception to the rule. Chaplains generally, and 
as of my visitations, without exception, preach the 
love of Christ for all men and in this do not dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe. I never yet have 
heard a chaplain preach hate and never have I found 
the Chaplaincy withholding or mitigating the com- 
prehensive, universal mercy of Christ. Also chap- 
lains, as I have known them, from the Chief's of- 
fices in Washington to the last foxhole and ship of 
the line, distinguish between glorifying war itself 
and praying for the triumph of freedom and for the 
preservation of those sacred values of human per- 
sonality, that were always first in the mind of Christ. 
I am inclined to think that in this vital field of the 
Spirit there are perhaps fewer delinquents in the 
Chaplaincy than there are in the pulpits at home. 
The preéminent note in the message of the chaplain 
and the burden of his prayer is: “Keep men clean 
and strong; comfort and sustain them; may they be 
worthy of their sacred trust and adequate for their 
superhuman task.” 

Again let it be written that though men lose their 
bodies, leave them on the battlefields or beneath the 
oceans, they need not lose their souls. It is the 
Easter message. It is the Resurrection assurance. 
“Should not all Christendom be jubilant? Should 
not all people rejoice now that Christ died and rose 
again for all men—for Germans and Americans 
alike?” And God be praised and let every Chris- 
tian in these United States be proud and glad that 
this salutation rose from the soul of the American 
Army and silenced the battle shout! 
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Tre PLIGHT OF THE MUSCOVITE HAS 
BECOME THE PLIGHT OF ALL OCCU- 
PIED RUSSIA. THE 600,000 PEOPLE 
IN ODESSA, THE 445,000 IN STALIN- 
GRAD, LIVING UNDER ‘‘OCCUPA- 
TION’ FOR SO - LONG, HAVE 
SUFFERED EVEN MORE THAN THOSE 
IN MOSCOW. HERE AN EYEWITNESS 
TELLS WHAT IT IS LIKE TO FALL UNDER 
THE NAZI HEEL. 


| T IS hard for Americans, in the safety 
of a land that has not felt the terror 
of even one bomb, to understand the 
horror behind the words “Nazi occupa- 
tion.” The dictionary defines the word 
“occupy” as: “to use or employ in an 
exclusive manner.” The exclusive man- 
ner employed by the Nazis has been to 
destroy or carry away every single thing 
that has the slightest use. They literally 
took the clothing off the backs of the 
villagers and stopped little children in the 
streets to rob them of their shoes. 

Now that the Red Army is driving the 
invaders out of hundreds of hamlets each 
week, the liberated and thankful people 
are going back to their ruined homes 
with a new hope in their hearts, but with 
bare and empty hands. The women and 
children who have survived the brutality 
of the invaders are coming out of the 
woods and the ditches, returning to 
whatever remains of their homes—often 








only a chimney rising out of rubble and 
ashes, a symbol of the courage that has 
stood firm in the midst of terror and 
death. Mothers huddle their children in 
the shelter of broken walls while they 
search in the ruins hoping to find some 
possessions which may have survived the 
bombing and looting. 

It is to families like these that thou- 
sands of American families are sending 
emergency household kits, and American 
families never did a more appreciated, 
or a more Christian thing. The kit con- 
tains articles which seem like — basic 
necessities to us but which are unheard- 
of luxuries to the Soviet people: soap, 
sugar, needles and thread, bandage, 
canned milk, buttons, bouillon cubes, 2 
clean towel, work-gloves for the woman 
who alone must build a shelter for her 
children. The simple everyday things 
of ordinary living assume a vast im- 
portance when you have to do without 
them. I lived through the siege of Mos- 
cow, and I know. 

In 1937, I began to work at the First 
Moscow State Pedagogical Institute of 
Foreign Languages and continued there 
right up to the German attack, teaching 
the works of such writers as Shakespeare, 
Scott, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Gals- 
worthy, Edgar Allen Poe, Mark Twain 
and O. Henry. 

I shall never forget June 22, 1941. For 
me, it started like any other day, but 
ended like no other. At noon, Molotov’s 
voice crashed through the radio, saying, 
“At four o’clock this morning German 
troops without warning attacked our bor- 
ders.” With Molotov’s declaration that 
the Soviet Union would fight until the 
last German was driven from Soviet soil 
still ringing in our ears, we were imme- 
diately organized into defense groups. I 
Was a fireman. 

The day that Moscow was bombed for 
the first time, I was walking through the 
courtyard to my home when the sirens 
sounded. Just as I reached the lobby, 
a small bomb dropped outside and killed 
four people who had been walking be- 
hind me. Another afternoon, I was just 
half a block away from my destination, 
the post-office, when a bomb fell in front 
of the building. The street was changed 
into a small-sized battlefield with bodies 
and parts of bodies strewn about. I often 
wondered after that how long my luck 
would hold out. 

The Muscovites’ pride and joy, the 
Metro subway, soon became the most 
popular air-raid shelter. Changed into 
an underground community apartment 
house, with rooms built among the mar- 
ble columns, it literally became our 
home. A short while after the siege be- 
gan, hermetically sealed doors were add- 
ed and the subway also served us as 
a gas shelter. 

Raids were frequent. The subway 
would be closed to the general public 
at 8:00 p.m., reopening a few minutes 
later as an air-raid shelter. Long lines 
of women and children, carrying blank- 





ets, cushions and other necessities, wait- 
ed outside to spend the night in the sub- 
way stations. Trains were halted in the 
stations and canvas cots served as beds 
for small children. 

The Moscow radio used standard an- 
nouncements to notify the citizens of a 
coming raid. The announcer would break 
through a program, saying “Citizens! 
Air-raid alarm!” It was repeated several 
times, and everyone dashed to. safety. 
After a while, however, the word “citi- 
zens” became so associated with air-raid 
alarms that anyone hearing that word on 
the radio would immediately run to the 
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? Russian War Relief, Inc., is sup- 

, plying Americans with 3 million 
kits to fill with ordinary house- 

| hold necessities (sugar, soap, 

? dehydrated foods, needles, 

4 bandages, etc.) for Russian 

, families who have suffered be- 

, yond our comprehension. A 

} full list of the contents of these 

, kits has been worked out in 

} consultation with the Red Cross; 

, it is an inexpensive list and a 

‘ contribution well within the 

pocketbook possibilities of the 

, humblest American. The drive 

? has the endorsement and active 

, aid of a committee of fifty-six 

leading clergymen of the Prot- 

{ estant, Orthodox and Jewish 

, faiths. 
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Christian Herald wants to do 
its part. If you would help us, 
and these sufferers, write today 
to Russian War Relief, Inc., 11 
East 35 Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., for full information as to 
how you can pack and send 
your kit. 
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nearest shelter. Radio authorities lad to 
ban the word from all broadcasts, ex- 
cepting raid announcements. 

All-clear announced with the 
words, “The threat of an air raid has 
passed.” The sweetest music to our ears 
the *Minovala,” 
Passed.” 

Rationing, of course, was put into prac- 

tice right away. The Russians had been 
geared for war for many years, and less 
than three weeks after the attack, cards 
were issued for every type of food. All 
foods—and bread was no exception— 
were rationed. At first, it did not affect 
us too much, but within a few months, 
the rations were cut some four or five 
times. 


Was 


was word 


“ 


meaning 


The situation was constantly growing 


worse as the Nazis came closer and 


closer. On October 15 we were to hicar 
—and these words are burned indelibly 
into my mind—“The enemy has broken 
through the line of Moscow’s defeuse: 
our position has become worse.” 

Many fled the Soviet capital, not even 
pausing to take any clothing with them, 
But the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens, the ordinary folks, stayed on, 
determined to defend their beloved city 
to the last drop of blood, if need be, 
As for myself, I decided not to leave 
unless Moscow had to be surrendered. | 
had the feeling that Moscow could not 
fall, although my knapsack was always 
packed—just in case. 

Moscow was no longer a city: over- 
night it became a fortified sector on the 
front lines. Barricades were built. and 
crossed rails, electrically charged. were 
set up along the streets. A state of siege 
was announced and a curfew established. 
First-floor apartments were emptied and 
they became pill-boxes where guns were 
placed for use against the Germans in 
case of street fighting. Moscow 
ready to face the invader, 

Naturally, school was closed that day 
and not reopened until December 12. 
Momentarily we expected the Germans 
to enter, as we heard reports that city 
after city on the road to Moscow had 
fallen. We dreaded the announcements 
which began with the expression “After 
fierce fighting” and with “our 
troops have retreated from the city of 


Was 


ended 


The Soviet government never played 
down the the situation. 
But we were all sustained by the slogan, 
“Our cause is just—victory will be ours.” 

The cruel Russian winter was setting 
in. Moscow defied description. There 
was no heat in the homes because all the 
fuel went to the factories; there was no 
light, because all the power went to the 
factories: there was no gas; there was no 
kerosene; there were no candles. It was 
impossible to boil a cup of tea. or to 
prepare anything for a baby. In the 
mosf frightening sense of the term, Mos- 
cow was blacked out. 

No medical supplies could be bought 
by civilians: literally nothing—not a drop 
of iodine, nor a strip of gauze. It 
horrible, for those who needed just the 
simple medical supplies to exist, died be- 
cause they could not get them. Every 
day I would see coffins dragged along the 
icy pavement, like sleds. A 
coffin was generally borne on the shoulder 
and carried to the cemetery. And. still 
smaller ones were carried under thie arm, 
as a school child sometimes carries his 
books. 

Finally, after what seemed like cen- 
turies, the radio announced on Decem- 
ber 12, “The German effort to capture 
Moscow has been shattered.” Moscow 
was out of danger! 

Out of danger, true enough, but for 
us conditions did not improve. There 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Typical Sunday morning scene at Pasadena Community Church. 
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by FRANK S. MEAD 


FAMOUS cartoonist called it 
“The Drive-In Church.” Folks around 
St. Petersburg, Florida, call it the live- 
liest church in town. I eall it the most 
America. 
stop any man, woman or 
child on the streets of St. Petersburg and 
ask about Pasadena Community Church 
and get more information than you bar- 
gained for. That’s a little startling. for 
St. Petersbure has more churches to the 
square foot than you'll find in’ most 
American cities—and Pasadena Com- 
munity Chureh isn’t even in St. Peters- 
bure. 


amazing church in 
You can 


[i's seven miles out, out on the 
edge of a great open space known to the 
natives as “The Jungle.” Ten years ago 
you'd have had the time of 
even trying to find it. 

But today, if you could fly over the 
Place any Sunday morning and_ look 
down on the cars parked around this 
church and the general excitement swirl- 
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your life 





J. WALLACE HAMILTON 
Minister, Pasadena Community Church. 


ing around the neighborhood, you'd 
think looking down on a 
Shriner’s picnic or a big league ball park. 


you were 





ad 


You'd see anywhere from +400 
cars. 


to 1500 
There are people in those cars, 
listening reverently to a sermon coming 
to them via outdoor loudspeakers; this 
is the largest “gas-buggy” congregation 
in the country, perhaps in this civilized 
(7) world. There are more people sitting 
on long rows of typically St. Petersburg 
benches. 


green There are 


inside the 


850 people 
church. And ten 
years ago it was a white elephant of a 
church. a left-over from the mad days 
when the Florida land 
boom”; Pasadena gave it a few short 
months to live, at best. A good-looking 
church. but no future! 

Why this 


these crowds? 


cTOW ded 


boom “went 


sudden prosperity? Why 
This is no cathedral; nei- 
ther is the program of this church any 
popularized Shriner’s picnic program. 
There isn’t anything particularly impres- 
sive about it. as a church building. Just 
a nice little Spanish affair set off all by 
itself in a community that doesn’t ap- 
pear large enough to support a small- 


town chapel. The bulletin board on the 


front lawn says “Church School at 
9:45 am., Service at 10:45. Young 


People’s League 6 p.m.. Everybody Wel- 








Nothing unusual about that 
either; you can see it on ten thousand 
church bulletin boards. Why, then. . . ? 

Well, first of all, there is a preacher 
preaching in this church who has some- 
thing to say. Once, I stood with the 
pastor of a great city church in the main 
aisle of his sanctuary, looking up at his 
pulpit. Said he, “God help the man who 
stands up there with nothing to say.” 
Empty pews are not all due to lay care- 
lessness or disinterest; much of the blame 
rests on the shoulders of parsons who 
turn over the sermon barrel, year after 
year. J. Wallace Hamilton, we 
believe, has no sermon barrel. His 
preaching beats the headlines—yet it is 
as beautifully old as Galilee. He is in- 
tensely, sincerely spiritual. I can’t im- 
agine him devoting a whole sermon to 
the labor situation, or taking up twenty 
minutes storming at the local bootleg- 
vers. What he does is to make the Chris- 
tian way so attractive and good that a 
bootlegger would want to crawl away 
and hide out of sheer shame. This is 
Galilean preaching: plain, simple, packed 
with lively illustrations, completely evan- 
gelical, as direct and powerful as a ham- 
mer on the head of a nail. There is noth- 
ing academic about it—thank heaven! 
It is one hundred percent “listenable,” 
if we may invent a new word—the kind 
of preaching people are begging for. 
Galilean preaching still gets crowds; any 
other preaching is like the grass of the 
field, which flourisheth in the morning 
and withereth in the evening. 

There is nothing of the spellbinder in 
Hamilton. No dramatics at all. As a 
matter of fact, this preacher seems a bit 
overmodest. For five years he never asked 
a single soul to join his church. Coming 
to Pasadena in 1930, he had heard that 
the church’s days were numbered, and 
he hesitated to ask anyone to join a 
church that was “about through.” One 
of his leading laymen told me that he 
literally had to argue the preacher into 
letting him join the church; Hamilton 
gave him any number of reasons why he 
should not join. That’s a new technique, 
and I’m not so sure it isn’t a good one. 
It is a method in reverse to most meth- 
ods of member-getting. But that’s typi- 
cal of this church and this pastor. They 
do everything in reverse—and it works. 

Hamilton himself has denied all the 
rules for the making of a great preacher. 
He doesn’t look the part; he is the most 
un-ministerial looking minister I have 
ever seen. He never had a day in college 
or seminary. He regrets that deeply, feels 
he has missed a lot, but Norman Vincent 
Peale told him last summer that he was 
the greatest argument he (Peale) had 
ever met for preachers not going to col- 
lege and seminary. One of his laymen 
calls him “The most educated preacher 
I’ve ever met.” He reads everything, 
and remembers everything he reads. As 
a boy of 14, he enlisted, in his native 
Canada, in World War I, lying nobly for 
God and country; his father thought he 


come. 


weary 











Chaplain Hugh C. Embry, USNR, the 
very popular former Associate Minister 
who led the Outdoor Congregation 
from the Garden Sanctuary Pulpit. 








Outside the church, at the base of ‘‘The 
Lonesome Pine,’’ is a sort of service- 
men’s center. Here P. F. Jerome tacks 
letters and pictures from the front. 





“If you could fly over the place any Sunday morning and look down on the cars 
parked around this church and the general excitement swirling around the neigh- 
borhood, you‘d think you were looking down on a Shriner's picnic or a bal! park.” 


was a little too young for the heavy ar- 
tillery so he got him out, and those who 
have heard him since then thank heaven 
that God and not Mars got him. Con- 
verted at 19, under the ministry of H. L. 
Stephens of Toronto, he went'down to 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, took a 
few courses and stood at the top of his 
class, then went into Tennessee, to “a 
wide spot in the road,” rolled up his 
sleeves and went at it. Just a brash 
youngster with a good supply of evan- 


gelical zeal and a lot of nerve. Two years 
there, and then he moved to Florida. 
His appointment to the Pasadena 
Church, at the Florida Methodist Con- 
ference, probably didn’t create much of 
a stir among his fellow preachers, aside 
from a little pity. Nor did the people at 
Pasadena throw their hats in the air 
when he turned up the first Sunday. A 
good preacher, as preachers go, but not 
spectacular. He went along for a few 
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The Garden Sanctuary at Pasadena Communi 
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ty Church showing part of the Out- 


door Congregation listening to Rev. Hamilton via a public-address system. Wor- 
shipers are loaned gay silk parasols in colors to match the ladies’ dresses. 
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Seven miles o 


utside St. Petersburg, this amazing church attracts hundreds of cars 





rs 


from that city every Sunday. Worshipers sit comfortably in the cars and the loud- 
speaker brings the services to them; they are a most reverent congregation. 


years, doing the usual thing, keeping his 
people together, postponing the closing 
of the church till next year, next year, 
next . . . The congregation increased 
slightly, but not too much. Then a 
handful of laymen held a backseat talk- 
it-over-session after a morning: service, 
and things really began to happen. 
Only one of those laymen was a Meth- 
odist. The others were Episcopalian, 
Baptist (he said he hadn’t been “work- 
ing at it” for some time!) , Congregation- 
alist, ete. They were men from most of 
the churches of Protestantism—and they 
were men who saw clearly that they had 
a “comer” in this preacher, and they saw 
a future for this church. The Episco- 
palian and the Baptist were especially 
enthusiastic. They began ringing door- 
bells; they went to every home in the 
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community, got hold of the head of the 
house, and asked bluntly, “Do you know 
who you’re missing in staying away from 
Pasadena Community Church? We've 
got a preacher They dared the 
householders to come just once; they said 
that if they came once they'd come 
again. They rang every doorbell in the 
neighborhood, visiting 300 homes. The 
congregation grew. Congregations always 
grow with the help of lay bellringers— 
and they seldom grow without them. 
You can take that statement for what- 
ever it is worth. No church works where 
only the preacher works. 

The little church with its one hundred 
seats soon couldn’t hold the crowd. The 
seating capacity of the building was 
tripled with the addition of two new 
wings; even that wasn’t enough. So they 
put up some benches in the fields outside 


the church—and then they got the idea 
There 
you have the second reason for the suc- 
cess of this church: those who ran the 
program broke all the rules. They be- 
came a strictly community church, gear- 
ing their program to a local situation. 

It was clear that the local community 
couldn’t support a larger church; it also 
was clear that there was a tremendous 
churchgoing population in St. Peters- 
burg, seven miles away. This is a winter, 
tourist crowd—and Pasadena went after 
them. Busses were chartered to bring out 
those who did not have automobiles; the 
ground for acres around the Church was 
cleared, levelled and improved so that 
the automobilists could drive in. Loud- 
speakers were installed. An outdoor pul 
pit was erected, from which an assistant 
pastor could lead the gas-buggy church 
comers. A corps of ushers to take care of 
the parked cars was organized and 
trained, and it is almost unbelievable 
that in all their years of directing the 
auto-parking, there has been just one 
crumpled fender. 

I happened to be there on a February 
Sunday morning; there were probably 
five hundred cars parked outside the 
sanctuary. That is about one-third of 
what they had before gasoline went on 
the ration-books, and tires became 
scarce. The folks in the cars sang the 
hymns; they prayed, with bowed heads. 
I did not see a single man or woman 
smoking in any one of those cars. They 
contributed to the collection; when the 
ushers found a car with all doors and 


of an automobile congregation. 


windows closed, they would open a door, 
smile happily and say, “We don’t want 
to miss anybody” while they held the 
plate out to those in the backseat. The 
backseaters smiled. 

One reporter said in a local paper that 
this automobile congregation “honks 
once for Amen, twice for Hallelujah.” 
That isn’t quite true; they honk only on 
invitation from the preacher, and then 
it’s a loud but dignified honk. There 
isn't any levity outside. This is church. 

We say they've broken all the rules 
That goes not only for the outdoor con- 
gregation, but for the conduct of the 
whole program. There aren’t any hymn 
books in this church; the hymns are 
printed on the bulletin. There is no drive 
for finances; only once a year is the 
budget mentioned; the rest of the 
money-raising is done by bell-pushing 
laymen who get the financial pledges for 
the year ahead in one afternoon’s visita- 
tion of the membership. Neither is there 
any sustained membership drive. The 
idea around here seems not to be to 
make everybody Methodist, but to make 
everybody Christian. The church is full 
of people who still maintain their de- 
nominational allegiances, back home. 
One official said to me, “I was brought 
up a Baptist. I’m still a Baptist, and I 
always will be one. I’ve never heard or 
seen anything in this church that made 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HE way the seats curved in the 
chapel, Caroline could see Max the min- 
ute he came into the room. By turning 
her head ever so little she would be able 
to follow his progress down the aisles as 
he came past the rows of stained-glass 
windows, through which the cloudy 
morning light came in subdued pools of 
color, until he stood before Prexy, and 
his name was read and his diploma ex- 
tended. 





The deep notes of the organ sounded 
now and a ripple of excitement ruffled 
the scholastic dignity of the room. The 
line had _ started! 

And suddenly, Caroline’s mind went 
flying back across the years, and she was 
not in the room at all! 


THe Four or THEM. Ronnie, Melissa, 
Carol and Max crowded about her touch- 
ing her black dress with awkward ten- 
derness. 

They were saying, “What are we going 
to do now, Mom?” 

“Don’t you worry, my lovelies,” Caro- 
line said in a voice that sounded hollow 
in her own ears. “We'll manage. Listen 
to me.” 

They stood listening—Ronnie, slight 
and small for all his fifteen years; Me- 
lissa, matter-of-fact as bread pudding; 
Carol, wilful and gay; and Max, the 
scapegrace, even at eight. 

“Your father’s gone,” she said. “And 
you know there’s very little money. But 
we'll manage.” 

“How?” asked skeptical Melissa. 

“We’re moving to Queensbury. There’s 
four of you to go to college, and Queens- 
bury is a college town.” 

“Tl get a job,” Ronnie said. “Tl 
help.” 

Caroline fought back the wild impulse 
to cry. Four young arms were around 


“'My gracious,’ she thought, ‘‘the 
way I‘m sitting here in the spot- 
light, you‘d think | was the one 
who was graduating with honors!" 


Mustrator 
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- her, four young voices crying in her ear. 

“We'll all get jobs,” they said. “We'll 
all help—” 

It was such a little house that they 
had finally been able to rent in Queens- 
bury. There was a garden in the back, 
and a place for a cow and chickens. 

“Each one must have his work,” Car- 
oline told them as they put the little 
house in order. 

“T already have mine,” Ronnie told 
her. “A paper route. I got it this morn- 
ing while you were unpacking.” 

Caroline went swiftly to her oldest son. 

“My hero,” she cried, and kissed him 
on both cheeks. 

They all laughed, but Caroline knew 
that Ronnie saw beyond her clowning— 
saw her quick relief at the thought of 
some extra money, no matter how little. 
He knew how determined she was that, 
even though the father was gone, the 
four of them must have the college edu- 
cation and the good life he had planned 
for them. 

Memories of these first months came 
crowding back on Caroline. Melissa and 
Carol, struggling with dishes and dust- 
ing. Max, weeding crooked rows of on- 
ions. Herself, working over last year’s 
coat into a winter wrap for Carol. Ron- 
nie, struggling out of bed in an icy 
dawn to deliver his papers. The cold 
clutch of fear in her own heart to see 
how small the pile of coal had grown or 
to hear the sound of the sifter against 
the bottom of the flour bin. 

One day Ronnie came to say, “Mom, 
we could get five cents a bunch for those 
new onions, washed and tied up, from 
I asked.” 

That was the next summer, when the 
garden had gotten to be something 
pretty fine. Max was put to pulling the 
onions, and how he hated it and the 
washing and the tying in bunches. 

“T won't ‘drag them down to the store,” 
he mutinied. “I won’t. He'll take me 
for the Italian vegetable man.” 


the corner grocer. 


“The way you're acting now, he won't 
take you for any kind of man. Don’t 
bother. I'll do it myself.” 

Max had looked at her with shamed, 
wide eyes. He had gone off without 
another word to deliver the onions, and 
had come home triumphantly clutching 
four shiny dimes in his small fist. 

The way they went through socks— 
especially Ronnie, on his paper route. She 
darned, and then darned the darns, and 
on and on and on. One night Ronnie 
came in, dragging his feet in a shuffling 
gait that somehow irritated her. 

“Pick up your feet,” she ordered, more 
sharply than she realized. “Walk as if 
you were proud of yourself.” 

The boy flushed, said, “All right, 
Mom,” and walked off. But he winced 
as he did so. 

“Come back here,” 
with those shoes.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with them,” 
he protested. 
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“Off 


she ordered. 








She made him take off his shabby 
shoes, and her heart caught at the sight 
of the angry blister on his heel. 

“Humph,” she said, not wanting him 
to ‘see how she felt. 
softie, or 


“Either you’re a 
mother wasn’t cut out 
for mending sox. No more mended ones 
for you, my highborn son. Not so long 
as you walk a paper route.” 

“But Mom,” he 
ford—” 

“How do 
afford. 
blister.” 

She 


your 


said, “we can't af- 


what we can’t 
Here—let me have a look at that 


you know 


washed and dressed it, fighting 
back her impulse to cry. No son of hers 
was going to be ruined by sentimental 
pity. Courage and laughter and sturdy 
independence—these were the things she 
would give them, even as she gave them 


food. 
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Not till Ronnie was in bed did she 
slip out of the door. She held her head 
high but her heart was beating fast and 
loud. 

“He must let me—” she half-prayed. 
“He must—” 

Mr. Tarrant sat in his laundry’s little 
office.» There was a smell of soap in the 
Without 
liminaries, she began to outline her plan 
to him. 


air, and of hot clothes. pre- 


“Let me come work for you,” she 
begged. “IT can mend—oh, so_ nicely. 
And sew on buttons. Think how the 


students would like it.” 

He must say yes! He must! He must! 

He did. 

“Come tomorrow, Mrs. Wingate,” he 
said. “Pl give you a trial.” 

The trial had lasted up tll this very 
day. (Continued on page 61) 


‘First time | ever knew you to run from 
anything,’’ Max said with the air of one 
who can't be denied. 
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Ly FRANK B. LENZ 


THE Y.M.C.A. OBSERVES ITS 
CENTENNIAL THIS MONTH IN 
EVERY PART OF THE WORLD. 


NE hundred years ago this June, 
a young drygoods clerk stood on London 
Bridge and looked toward the lights of 
London Town and swore he would do 
something, in the name of God, for the 
young men of the capital. He did. George 
Williams gave London—and the world— 
the Y.M.C.A., and if he could come back 
now and ask a few questions he'd find 
that the “Y” today serves some two mil- 
lion members in sixty-eight countries 
through ten thousand branches, thirteen 
hundred of which are in the United 
States. Not a bad record! 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion really began with a Bible Class. As- 
sisting George Williams at the founding 
were twelve young men—three Baptists, 
three Methodists, three Congregational- 
ists and three of the Church of England. 
These twelve probably never heard of 
the word “ecumenical,” for they weren't 
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 eclesiastically controlled: more recently, 


: ysing that word, much, in 1844, but what 


they did was to give the world a great in- 
organization, never 


ithas become an interconfessional or in- 
trfaith movement. The “Y” is more 
than a building, a gymnasium, a swim- 
ming pool, a dormitory, a club. It is “a 
yorld-wide fellowship of men and boys, 
wited by a common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, for the purpose of developing 
Christian personality and building a 
Christian society.” 

The “Y” builds men. How? Well, the 
building goes on in several directions at 
oce. In a physical direction, for in- 
stance. As early as 1860, the first “Y” 
gymnasium was built, but the superin- 
tendents who ran them were not regard- 
ed as Christian secretaries until the 
eighties, when they dropped their bizarre 
circus stunts and “strong-man stuff” for 
a play-for-all program that led to safe, 
beneficial exercise fitted to individuals, 
young and old. Health-giving and body- 
building activities that contributed to a 
vell-developed personality came into be- 
ing and with them the modern director 
of physical education who has been a 
blessing to countless thousands. 

The “Y” has long featured a swim- 
ming and life-saving program; millions 
of people have been taught to swim 
through great public swimming cam- 
paigns as well as through small classes 
and private lessons. In many cities, the 
Association pool is the only pool in the 
community. In 1942, more than 355,000 
persons received instruction in swimming 
in 511 “Y’s” in this country alone, many 
of whom have found use for that skill in 
the present war. A feature of the physi- 
cal department is the Volunteer Leaders’ 
Corps—a trained group of members from 
which has been recruited scores of pro- 
fessional leaders. I was told in Mexico 
City that members of this corps were 
given preference by the government in 
slecting physical directors for pley- 
ground and school work. In order to 
extend its service beyond the building, 
industrial sport leagues and church bas- 
ketball programs were organized on a 
wide scale. 

Eight hundred and fifty out of thirteen 
hundred “Y’s” in the United States op- 
erate gymnasia, six hundred have swim- 
ming pools, not to mention the old swim- 
ming hole now modernized on lake, sea 
and river where camps are conducted. 
Basketball perhaps comes nearest to be- 
ing the most universal and most popular 
sport. It was a gift of the Y.M.C.A., 
having been invented by Dr. James Nai- 
smith of the staff of the “Y” college at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1891. Another 
global game invented by the Y.M.C.A. 
8 volleyball, which was introduced by 
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e Y.M.C.A. has tried faithfully to meet the needs of youth in whatever situation 
they are found, anywhere and everywhere in the world, ministering to them 
physically, mentally, socially and spiritually.” 


William G. Morgan at Holyoke, Mass., 
in 1895. 

As the new theories and practices of 
physical education began to attract large 
followings in the United States and Can- 
ada. the International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., which is the agent of the local 
Associations of the two countries, sent 
two trained physical directors abroad in 
1908: Dr. Max J. Exner to China and 
Dr. J. H. Gray to India. These two men 
were the pioneers of physical education 
abroad; they laid the groundwork for one 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s most outstanding con- 
tributions to the life of nearly every 
country it has served. Soon gymnasia, 
athletic fields, playgrounds, and swim- 
ming pools began to appear as the Ameri- 
can ideas took root. lr country after 
country, the Y.M.C.A. introduced bas- 
ketball, volleyball, baseball, swimming 
and track meets. It also introduced 
camping, with later emphasis on interna- 
tional camps where boys of different 
races and nations learned to know each 
other by living and playing together. It 
established playgrounds; it inaugurated 
health programs and sanitation cam- 
paigns which ran the gamut from lec- 
tures and demonstrations to vaccinations 
and the control of epidemics. 

Following World War I, physical work 
expanded rapidly abroad to a_ point 
where distinct contributions were made 
to the general well-being of many na- 
tions. In 1919 calls for physical directors 
came from twenty-five countries, largely 
as a result of the Inter-Allied games at 
Pershing Stadium in France. The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee asked the 
Y.M.C.A. to assist in promoting the 
World Olympics for better international 
understanding. In Mexico nineteen men, 
trained by the Y.M.C.A., were commis- 
sioned by their government to extend 
physical education throughout the school 
system. In Brazil, during the great in- 
fluenza epidemic, the Association in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paula rendered no- 
table service in relief work and in apply- 
ing sanitation measures. In Foochow, 
China, the “Y” quickly and successfully 
mobilized forces to combat a cholera epi- 
demic. In Porto Rico, relief work was 
organized following an earthquake dis- 
aster. In Madras, the first Training 
School for Physical Directors, with a 65- 
acre campus, has since sent more than 
1,200 trained physical directors to posts 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 
It was opened by H. C. Buck in 1920. 
He and Mrs. Buck, an able and dynamic 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, launched in 1933 a 
study of leprosy and organized the Saida- 
pet Health Association, and completed a 
survey of 500 cases of leprosy which at 
once attracted wide attention. 

Soon after the “Y” was founded in 
America in 1851, it became evident that 








“building boys was better than mending 
men,” and boys soon became eligible for 
membership. The basis for this work with 
boys was found in the youth who “in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Successful 
methods used in boys’ work have in- 
cluded the older boys’ conference, the 
week-day Bible study club, the life prob- 
lem group, the youth and government 
program, the “find yourself” plan of vo- 
cational guidance, the “earn and give” 
emphasis, the world outlook program, 
the father and son movement, the Hi-Y 
clubs, Indian Guides and Gra-Y clubs, 
the Employed Boys’ Brotherhood, the 
point system in building Christian char- 
acter and the summer camp. It should 
be noted that the Y.M.C.A. pioneered 
the first organized summer camp for boys 
in 1885 when Sumner F. Dudley, a suc- 
cessful businessman, established — the 
camp on Lake Champlain that now bears 
his name. 

Of tremendous significance to the 
Christian community has been the Hi-Y 
movement, founded in 1889, whose pur- 
pose is “to create, maintain and extend 
throughout the school and community. 
high standards of Christian character.” 
Today there are nearly 7,000 of these 
clubs for high-school boys, with a mem- 
bership of about 200,000. In his recent 
book, “A Century with Youth,” Sher- 
wood Eddy reports the influence of the 
“VY” on the life careers of boys: “In the 
state of Maine a careful record was kept 
of about 4,000 boys who registered some 
kind of religious decision in the Associa- 
tion movement. Of these, 2,318 are now 
or have been in active Christian work, 
including more than sixty ministers, 148 
Sunday-school superintendents, 112 pres- 
idents of young people’s societies, 315 
teachers of boys’ Bible classes, 150 Boy 
Scout leaders, 185 leaders of boys’ clubs, 
over a hundred Y.M.C.A. secretaries and 
679 in other forms of Christian or social 
service.” 

The largest boys’ division in the world 
was established by J. C. Clark in Shang- 
hai, where it occupied a special building. 
In the early months of this year, repatri- 
ated American “Y” secretaries reported 
that in spite of Japanese occupation of 
the city, the Y.M.C.A. had the largest 
membership in its history and that the 
boys’ department was booming. The 
strength of the movement there is re- 
vealed in a statement by the president 
of the Association, who said after his 
release from prison (where he had been 
given the “third degree”): “Had it not 
been for the Bible and prayer I would 
have cracked up.” Religion gave him 
poise and balance in a crisis. 

The most significant summer camp 
outside of America is the International 
Camp at Piriapolis, near Montevideo in 
Uruguay. Here for more than forty 
years, the South American Federation of 
the “Y” has been holding gatherings of 
students from Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Bolivia and other republics 


of the continent. Latins all, but each has 
different viewpoints, prejudices, hopes 
and backgrounds. This project is looked 
upon as a unique institution for overcom- 
ing national differences among youth. 
Another striking enterprise for boys 
in the realm of international understand- 
ing was the World “Y” Tours organized 
in 1924 by J. A. Van Dis and carried on 
until temporarily suspended by the war. 
Fresh from high schools, boys were taken 
on European tours under expert guid- 
ance; more than a dozen countries were 
visited each summer. Boys have said 
repeatedly that the trip was worth sev- 
eral years in college. The American boys 
lived with boys of other nations on 
closest terms, studying, talking, playing 
and working together in an atmosphere 
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Clete ta Infinity 


| have heard God frequently 
In the whispering of a tree; 


Have felt the strength of Him who 
planned 


Man's high estate and pulsing hand. 


| have caught a melody 

As God has walked the earth with me; 
Have found a song to heal all scars; 
For | have heard life’s stirring bars 
Under a heaven of singing stars. 


| have heard God frequently 
In the whispering of a tree. 


Magda Brandon 
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of mutual trust. As a result of these 
visits, many boys completely changed 
their plans for their life work, often 
shifting from prosaic studies to courses 
in international affairs. The boys’ influ- 
ence on their home communities, after 
they returned, was positive and con- 
structive. One boy spoke twenty times 
on his experiences while another ap- 
peared more than fifty times before high 
school, church and businessmen groups. 

One of the most distinctive ways in 
which the Association has met the needs 
of a special youth group is its work 
among the 10,000 foreign students in 
America. Like a magnet, America has 
drawn these young people from a hundred 
countries to our best colleges and univer- 
sities. A central executive group, known 
as the Friendly Relations Committee 
Among Foreign Students, with branches 
in the leading university centers, helps 
to steer these handpicked and superior 
students away from the Scylla and 








Charybdis of modern American society 
and at the same time brings them jnt 
contact with some of the best people 
and institutions we have. Thousands of 
students from abroad would know noth. 
ing of our home life were it not for the 


“Jimmy” Yen and Daniel C. Fu, secre. 
taries at work with the Chinese Labor 
Corps in France, were moved by the 
illiteracy of Chinese coolies. They} 
worked out a simplified “thousand char. 
acter” vocabulary which could be easily 
learned by the most ignorant. Upon re. 
turning to China, they launched the 
mass education movement which organ. 
ized and trained the literates to teach 
the illiterates. The movement spread} 
like wildfire and was taken up by pro. 
vincial and national agencies, both pii- 
vate and governmental, and carried to 
every province in China. Millions of 
illiterate Chinese were taught to read 
and write and were often stirred tof 
higher educational efforts. In time this 
literacy campaign developed into one 
of the most comprehensive rural recon} 
struction programs in modern China. 

A service that has met desperate needs 
and attracted international attention is 
the program of rural reconstruction in- 
augurated in India. A reconstruction 
center and practical training school were | 
established in 1916 and soon became so 
popular that governors of the native 
states sent students and began to ask 
that similar projects be set up in their 
states. Later, students came from the 
Far East and Egypt. The training course 
included instruction in _ bhee-keeping, 
weaving, poultry raising, gardening and 
fruit culture, goat raising, cooperative § 
marketing, physical education, games 
and sports, village organization, tem- 
perance education, sanitation and health, 
drama, rural surveys, cooperative gov- 
ernment, ete. 

In World War I the Association move- 
ment helped to ameliorate the tragic lot 
of six million prisoners of war in one of 
the most Christlike services ever rer- 
dered. Although physically alive, many 
of the young prisoners were spiritually | 
dead or hopeless. The way A. C. Harte | 
and his associates slowly won the conf- 
dence of the German general staff and 
the Russian leaders, in order to minister 
to prisoners of twenty-eight nationali- 
ties, is a story that is too little appre- 
ciated. In the present war, the Associa- 
tion is again ministering to millions of 
prisoners on both sides of the struggle 
with a’ program that supplies books, 
games, music, handicrafts and_ religious 
services to discouraged and broken sol- 
diers most of them young men. To this 
work the words of Jesus would certainly 

(Continued on page 50) 
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By Branch Rickey 


SPEAK as a layman, as one who goes 
to church and likes it, as one who has 
served on a Methodist Official Board, 
and liked that. I am anxious to see the 
church I love, effective and influential in 
the chaos that is to come. I simply can- 
not understand those men, ministers and 
laymen alike, who tell us that the Church, 
either in war or in peace, should stand 
aside, fold her hands and do nothing. 
That’s not my Church. My Church 
moulds human life, spiritualizes individ- 
ual character and social action. If it 
didn’t, I would get another Church. 

I got this idea of a working church 
established in my mind while I was serv- 
ing in the last war. I went over there 
with several million others to help make 
this world safe for democracy. I wasn’t 
ona picnic. I saw clearly that there was 
ajob to be done. I did not go over there 
hating any person, people or race, but I 
knew I had to kill in order to protect 
something which was of even more im- 
portance than persons, people or races. 
This was a tremendously important thing, 
and while some of us may smile the 
cynie’s smile now at this “Make-the- 
world-safe-for-democracy,” that smile 
doesn’t hide the dream we had then. Not 
in the least. 

I remembered, during that war, much 
of what my father and my church taught 
me of a boy named Jesus, who at twelve 
years of age knew exactly what he had to 
do. I thought of that, and of the killing 
[had to do, and I wondered if I were not 
Violating everything that Jesus stood for. 
He came to rescue mankind; here I was 
killing mankind. I found it pretty hard 
to make that transition from peace to 
war, and even more difficult, when it is 
all over, to make the transition back 
from war to peace. And I speak here 
because I know just how hard that latter 
transition is going to be for the boys and 
men of World War II. 
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Men with guns in their hands must 
know why they fight. They must also 
understand that they must fight. They 
must know that the recognition of God’s 
sovereignty, the dignity of the human 
personality, the relief of oppressed 
peoples, the rights of minorities, the es- 
tablishing of a just and durable peace, of 
a decent standard of life for people 
everywhere, and a righteous way of life 
everywhere—they must know that these 
things can be lost if they do not fight. 
And where breathes the man with soul so 
dead that he wants to see them lost? 

I hold that the Church is challenged 
to help those who fight for us to get these 
questions straight now, while yet they 
fight. Otherwise, it seems to me that the 
Church will have little right to speak to 
the soldier when he comes home. 

And after that? After the war is over? 

Well, we thought we had the answer 
when the first World War was over; we 
thought we had it in the League of Na- 
tions. But we didn’t. The League wasn’t 
the answer. That organization failed not 
so much because America failed to join 
up, but for exactly the reason that the 
Articles of Confederation failed in our 
Revolutionary days. It had no teeth. It 
had no authority. The Versailles peace- 
makers were never permitted to discuss 
an international police power. And the 
next peace will face the same difficulty, in 
exactly the same direction. 

The only way to get a lasting peace is 
to enforce peace. We can draw up all the 
Fourteen Points we wish; we can draw up 
all our Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
Declarations on the Peace; we can throw 
in the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; we can read all of 
them every day of our lives and we can 
call them fine and worthwhile and en- 
during, but cold history will continue to 
show that all those documents, however 
sound and inspiring, have never-and will 
never control the Hitlerian scalawags. 


We need international umpires, with au- 


_ thority, to do that! 


Now as a baseball man I am rather 
interested in umpires. I have come to 
see that we need them in every game— 
in baseball, politics, economics, or what 
have you. You just have to have an 
“ump” with brains and muscle and au- 
thority, because all who play the game 
are not good sportsmen. Take baseball. 
Now and then we get a cheater in the 
game. He breaks the rules. He sneers, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
Or sometimes we get a cantankerous 
chap who disagrees with everything and 
everybody, or one who is greedy and self- 
exploiting. Thevy’re in every game, every- 
where. 

When we catch them in baseball, we 
discipline them. We have an ump to put 
them off the field. If the ump can’t do it, 
we have a cop handy. That use of force 
is quite necessary, and every player 
knows it and respects it. That’s why 
baseball games are, by and large, peace- 
ful affairs. Not in my time has a major 
league game been called off because of an 
unruly player. The player doesn’t run 
the game; the game runs him. 

Umpires can be wrong; I am sure they 
are sometimes. But the game goes on. 
The umpire’s decisions, for the game’s 
sake, are final and supreme. I know: the 
umpire is supposed to be everybody’s 
enemy. They all shout, “Kill the um- 
pire,” but nobody really wants to kill 
him. They couldn’t get along without 
him, and they know it! 

All this is true even more of the um- 
pires in the international game. Umps, 
in this tremendous game of diplomacy, 
statesmanship and politics are inevitable: 
we may as well make up our minds that 
we must have them, whether we like it 
or not. There isn’t any doubt in the 
minds of most of us that another League 
of Nations is sure to come. But—just 
who is to be in that League? Who is to 
run it? Who is to determine the ap- 
pointment, through this League of our 
post-war political umpires? 

That’s where the Church comes into 
the picture. 

Folks all over the globe want all the 
health, freedom and happiness they can 
get. Just how much they will get will 
depend upon the characters of the um- 
pires. Above all, they must not hate. 
No good umpire hates anybody. Our 
world umpires must be men of good will 
toward all. They must find the abiding 
source of good will in the life and teach- 
ings of the Man who made peace on earth 
depend upon goodwill. We must have 
umpires for the world scene who are on 
good speaking terms with the Prince of 
Peace. 

You might sum it all up by saying that 
we must have umpires, and that it will 
not be the kind of world God wants un- 
less we have God-guided, Christ-driven 
men doing the umpiring. If we cannot 
get that, we may as well start training 
now for World War ITI. 
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This month Mrs. Fisher bids us visit her at her home in Ver. 
mont. She gives us an hour-by-hour account of a typical 
crowded day of her life in these wartimes. Above, thel 
author is shown on the terrace with Red Mountain in the) 
background. Left, Mrs. Fisher and Rusty on a rustic bridge 
in the pine woods surrounding her home. 


sy DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


OT many people, in- these wartimes, come up into our 
Vermont valley, and so, since few visitors see the happenings 
of a day here in our small mountain home, the wondering 
question is often put to us, “What ever do you do, all day 
long, in such an isolated spot?” 

What follows is a sort of family letter, a round-robin bul- 
letin to answer that question. 

The first conscious waking thought of most people who live] 
in the country is nothing connected with humanity. It is th 
weather, the mood of the world around you. Before your eyes 
are opening, you are listening for indications of what has hap- 
pened during the night hours of your unconsciousness. Is there 
a patter of summer rain on the roof? Or does the dry snow } 
crunch like chalk under the feet of the boy from the-neighbor- 
ing farm bringing the morning milk? Or is the so yarrow 
singing from the appletree—celebrating his return from thi 
South? 

Opening your eyes you look off into the distant sky. Is it! 
moody dark gray? Is there a pearly white fog? Or do the big 
pines on the hill east of the house loom black against the in-| 
effable rosy-gold of a clear dawn? 

Then next—in these war-years—the human world breaks‘ 
with a crash of tragedy. It is almost time for the first news 
broadcast of the day. Quick, quick, the bath, the hasty et 
ing, the rush downstairs to the dining room—but even so, nol F 
so hasty as to miss the sight of a belated fox making his way 
across the pasture below the house. 

The radio news is listened to in grim silence, as we make the f 
coffee and toast. When that quarter of an hour of daily misery 
is over, music heals our hearts, bruised by the nightmare which 9 
humanity is inflicting on itself. It is a miracle of science, thal 
voice telling us news of what happened yesterday in battle- 
fields in Russia, Italy, the islands of the Pacific. Yes, but 
science also brings into our small, remote breakfast room— 
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into any room anywhere—other news, news of what happened 
acentury ago, two centuries ago, in the glowing, creative mind 
of Bach, or Handel or Beethoven. The record-player peals out 
one of the great affirmations of faith of a Bach fugue or the 
stirring challenge of a movement of a Beethoven symphony. 
There is a warning rumble from the tall old clock that was part 
of my great-grandfather’s outfit a hundred and thirty years 
ago when, as a young bridegroom, he set up housekeeping a 
stone’s throw away from where the clock now stands. The half 
hour strikes. It is time to get to work—those first hours in 
the morning when the head is clear are the best ones for the 
hard thinking which is the basis of a writer’s life. They must 
not be wasted on small matters. 

But food is not a small matter. Before the pen is taken up, I 
step into the kitchen for some household planning with the 
old friend who has presided over operations there since her 
children and mine (now grown up and flown away into their 
own homes) were little. It is the important day for the once- 
aweek trip of the one grocery store which still (in spite of 
shortages of gas and tires) sends a car up steep country roads 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher at her desk in the down- 
stairs study of her home in Arlington, Vermont. 


to old customers living at a distance from the village. Plans 
are made for meals for the next three or four days. The tele- 
phone rings. A neighbor who occasionally does mending for us 
asks what would I think of mending that cotton print bed- 
spread, that, the dog tore a hole in the middle of, in the old- 
fashioned way sheets used to be mended, by tearing it right in 
two, bringing the two good edges together in a seam in the 
middle. Yes that would do very well. 

I linger downstairs for one instant more to appraise, by 
touch, the earth in the pots of the house plants on the window- 
sill. Do they need watering? The telephone rings. Will I make 
acontribution to the Church Supper next Thursday evening at 
St. James? Yes, of course. Or perhaps it is to the covered- 
dish supper of the local library board meeting Monday next. 
Surely. Or it is Western Union, with a telegram from Wash- 
ington asking will I sign a demand for repeal of all special pro- 
tective legal measures formerly enacted for the benefit of 
women workers but which now are said to hamper their equal 
standing with employers. Well, I'm not at all sure I under- 
stand that situation. [ll have to look into that matter. Then 
quick, quick, before I am caught by the telephone again, I am 
off, upstairs to what my children used to call “the hidden 
room,” a little cubbyhole of a place, just big enough for a desk 
and a chair and a filing-cabinet. 

The one window is set rather high. Out of it I see, when for 
4 moment I lift my head from that fiercely focused concentra- 
tion of the professional writer struggling to get ideas or human 
emotion into words, only the sky (the varying moods of which 
are a constant accompaniment to all hours of a country day) 
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and the long lines of Red Mountain, running up steeply back of 
the house, the hollow, the ridges, the ravine, the long spine of 
which my feet have known from, my little girlhood. 

Sometimes the morning’s work is unmterrupted. Those are 
the best days, although, like all writers who have spent four 
hours crouched over a desk, tense as a cat before a mousehole, I 
am often so stiff when I stand up at the end of a seance of work 
that I can, for a minute, hardly keep my feet. Sometimes there 
is an interruption—a thumping from below on the floor under 
my feet. (I am deaf, so there is no use trying to call up the 
stairs to me.) The thumps probably mean that a long-distance 
call has come in over the telephone. When somebody calls you 
from Washington or Boston, it is bad manners to say you are 
not at home. The call turns out to be from Chicago—a national 
welfare organization arranging a convention. Will I be available 
as a speaker there, on the subject of “Women and the home in 
the post-war world.” The subject is one which passionately in- 
terests me (is there any American woman it does not concern?) 
and if there were -two of me, I would say yes. But there is only 
one, now getting well on into the sixties, with far more writing 
promised than there is time or strength to do. The answer is a 
regretful no, and the suggestion of the names of several younger 
women with more time and more strength and without a full 
schedule of work with the pen. 

One of the recurring “themes” in my older days is the effort 
to withdraw from active personal participation in desirable ef- 
forts and to place in such efforts younger women who do not 
yet, perhaps, realize either their own native abilities, or the great 
need for them to take on the responsibilities of leadership. When 
you have lived in an old Vermont community (as my father 
used to put it whimsically, “for a hundred and seventy years, 
come next April”) you are constantly reminded of the natural 
tendency of older people -to go on running things long after the 
younger generation should be on deck, giving commands. 

But perhaps that long-distance call was not an invitation to 
speak at a convention. Perhaps it was to ask if I would sign. a 
petition to the President about sending food to the starving chil- 
dren of France. Yes, yes! I'd sit up on my death-bed to sign 
such a letter. 

I leave the telephone to go back upstairs to work, astonished 
all over again by the long-distance telephone, and the annihila- 
tion of space which younger people take for granted. Into our 
distant rural home the big world reaches in with its telephone, 
telegraph and daily mail delivery, as though we lived on the 
corner of 42 Street. 

More of that steady push-push of the pen over paper. What 


am I writing? Nowadays it is, in one form or another, as much’ 


“war work” as standing by a lathe in a factory, or by a bed in 
a hospital. 

Thumps on the floor under my feet. Can it be lunchtime al- 
ready? Yes it is! The hours are like minutes when there is much 
work to be done. Downstairs then, to meet at the table the other 
desk-worker of the family, my husband, who has been toiling 
over facts and statistics connected with keeping the state school 
system of Vermont in as good condition as possible in wartimes 

Food tastes good after such intensive work. Mental effort— 
at least in my experience—hollows out the stomach as much as 
mountain climbing. The food tastes good to a sharp appetite. 
And it is good, for the Irish hand in our kitchen is a skillful one. 
Considerable modern annihilation of space is involved here too, 
in the excellent raw materials for meals which it is possible to 
get in 1944, in a far-away country house with the telephone for 
ordering and thoroughly reliable people at the other end of the 
wire (with most of whom you have done business all your life) , 
and the R.F.D. parcelpost system. 

The telephone rings. Will this be a good day for the teachers 
from the grades in the local school to come up to talk over the 
costumes for the singing evening’s entertainment they are get- 
ting up with the teacher of music? It is always a good day to 
see teachers—those front-line fighters in the long effort to civi- 
lize each coming generation. One of the cats leaps to a window- 
sill outside, asking eloquently to come in, and when the door is 
opened, bursts in, every hair tingling, overcome with enthusiasm 
to find the family around again, not (Continued on page 54) 











THEY ARE DOING FOR US! 


by 


FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON 


B OB FRASER has just come home, 
after two years of service in the Army, 
with a C.D.D. (certificate of disability 
discharge) for an injury that does not 
at all disqualify him for active civilian 
life. He thinks he is coming back to his 
old home, eagerly awaited by his family 
and friends, and ready to take a job and 
support a family, good citizen 
should. Just how right is he, in thinking 
that? 

Let’s look at Bob, then and now. He 
enlisted right after Pearl Harbor, a boy 
in his Junior year at college; served for 
a while in this country and then for a 
few months overseas, where he saw some 
minor combat activity. Home on fur- 
lough last year, he met and married a 
girl he had not known before, after a 
brief courtship. His family took her into 
their home, the baby was born there, and 
she got a well-paying job in a defense 
plant; and then she moved back with 
the baby into her old home. There her 
mother has taken care of the baby dur- 
ing the day for the past six months. Bob 
is living there now, until he and Kathryn 
can decide what they had best do about 
establishing a home of their own. 

Bob and Kathryn don’t know it, but 
they are the principal, but by no means 
the only, actors in a drama that is going 
on all over this country today, and that 
will be multiplied ten-thousand fold when 
demobilization in. What are the 
parts that these actors will have to play 
—Kathryn and Bob, their parents, and 
the rest of us who are directly or indirect- 
ly concerned? 

First of all, Kathryn has a most im- 
portant decision to make. The easiest 
thing for her to do, as she looks at her 
problem, is to stay right on at her moth, 
er’s, where there is plenty of room for 
her and her husband. Her salary will 
keep right on: and they'll need it while 
Bob is looking for work, which will prob- 
ably be none too lucrative when he does 
get it, considering that he has never 
been trained for any paying job. What 
else can the wife do? 
Kathryn’s mother throws 
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Tue BOYS WILL HAVE SOME DIFFICULT ADJUSTMENTS TO 
MAKE WHEN THEY COME MARCHING HOME—AND_ THEY 
CAN'T DO IT ALL ALONE. WE MUST HELP. THE MOST WE 
CAN DO WILL BE LITTLE ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT 




























































































When the Boys 
COME BACK. 
































































































and all her influence, on the same side of 
the scale. Having a baby to care for has 
made life an entirely new and worth- 
while thing for her; she cannot bear to 
think that she will no longer be the one 
to take the major share of the responsi- 
bility and do the major share of the work 
of attending to all this baby’s wants. 
Her own children are all grown; none of 
them needs her but Kathryn, whose need 
now seems overwhelming. Of course 
they must all live right on at home! 

Kathryn’s father feels the same way, 
though of course much less poignantly 
than his wife does. He has his own work 
to do, but he is glad to see his wife with 
an absorbing new interest. There is lots 
of room in the big old house and now 
that the youngster is beginning to be 
old enough to recognize granddad when 
he comes home from work, he too has 
begun to feel young again. By all means, 
he says, the young folks must make their 
home where they are now, at least for a 
few years, or until Bob has made a place 
for himself in the post-war world. 

What about Bob? Ay, there’s the rub. 
For while all his good sense and sound 
reasoning lead him to fall in with the 
obvious solution, something that he can- 
not quite explain warns him that the 
easy way may be the dangerous way for 
him. He knows that the very fact that 
Kathryn has an assured future with a 
steadily increasing salary, while he has 
no definite financial future at all, is giv- 
ing him a feeling of inferiority that is 
bound to increase, rather than decrease, 
as time goes on. 

He has always thought that of course 
he would be head of his own family, in 
his own home. But almost as dear a wish 
has been the thought that his wife, the 
mother of their children, would be the 
domestic head—the one to whom he and 
his children would turn instinctively for 
the “mothering” he always had in his 
own boyhood home. 

In the present setup, he is a fifth wheel 
in a coach that is proceeding quite mer- 
rily without him. He is not the head, by 
any manner of means nor is that ener- 
getic, capable businesswoman, coming 
home each week with a sizable paycheck, 
the little mother he has been dreaming 


of during his days in service, any more 
than she is the romantic sweetheart he 
courted and won on his brief furlough. 

What’s more, Bob is in a pretty badly 
muddled emotional state—sometimes he 
wonders whether he is not actually men- 
tally affected. He left home a boy, with 
none of the responsibilities or duties or 
obligations that have jumped out upon 
him with such startling unexpectedness 
on his return from the Army. He has 
seen friends suffer and other friends die 
—boys no older than himself, who had 
everything to live for; and he has thought 
hig thoughts after the lights were out, 
while he was trying to get to sleep, far 
off in a foreign land. 

He always used to take his religion 
for granted. He went to church regu- 
larly, to Sunday school occasionally to 
prayer-meeting rarely. For the past two 
years, religion has been represented to 
him by chaplains of all creeds, by 
churches adjacent to the camps he has 
been in, by comrades praying for de- 
liverance. He is vague and uncertain 
as to what he really does believe—or 
whether he believes anything at all. He 
desperately craves real religion, but he 
does not know just where to find it, or 
just what it is. 

Bob’s mother sees his mental confu- 
sion and maladjustment more plainly 
than does ony other person, except per- 
haps his old family doctor and his pas- 
tor. She feels, as does Bob’s father, that 
now is the time for the new little family 
to establish itself on its own, free from 
outside interference, even if both pairs 
of grandparents have to help out with a 
little discreetly proffered financial as- 
sistance. Yet she hesitates to offer ad- 
vice, knowing how deeply attached Kath- 
ryn’s parents have become to the baby, 
and realizing how little there is that Bob 
can do to make things comfortable, at 
first, for his wife. 

The minister is a most important actor 
in this family drama. Loyal to his own 
denomination, he can see how the return- 
ing soldier chafes at some of the petty 
differences among the churches. He rea- 
lizes how Bob chafes at home conditions; 
he wants to help in the important deci- 
sions that are pending, and he offers his 








friendship and counsel, without making 
demands in the way of church attend- 
ance or creedal conformity while Bob is 
adjusting himself to his new life. 

The pastor, especially if he happens to 
be a serviceman from World War I, ean 
be a tower of strength in this emergency 
He knows some of the uncertainty, the 
feeling of drifting, the impatience with 
the crassness and lack of sympathy of 
those who never can understand what 
the soldier has passed through. Bob has 
turned to the clergyman in the, past when 
he was in trouble; now when he is in a 
slough of uncertainty and indecision, the 
minister is peculiarly fitted to help. He 
can do much to interpret the boy’s emo- 
tional upset and mental confusion to his 
relatives and friends; and he can help 
him steer a safe course in his attempts 
to get back to normaley. 

And what about the roles of the rest 
of us, those who associate with Bob in 
business, in the club, in social and church 
relationships? Are we going to help, or 
hinder? Some of us have backed him up 
with letters, bond-buying, Red Cross 
contributions, while he was in the serv- 
ice; are we going to be less loval now that 
he has taken off his uniform and gotten 
into civilian clothes? We are going to 
cheer ourselves hoarse when he and _ his 
buddies march down Fifth Avenue or 
along Main Street in the Victory parade; 
but how are we going to greet Bob when 
he comes in next day asking for a job— 
when he is a little short-tempered with 
his fellow members of the lodge—when 
he rebels at some of the church forms 
and observances that seem petty and 
trivial to him, but are so important to 
those whose background has been so 
much less extensive than his own? 

For we are the ones, after all, whose 
actions and attitudes and self-restraints, 
under a great deal of provocation, are 
going to make or break the millions of 
Bob’s who will come back to us when the 
dam bursts and the floods of demobiliza- 
tion threaten to overwhelm us. Many of 
them will have developed into mature 
men, traveled and experienced and broad- 
ened and deepened by intimate contact 
with the far places of the earth which to 
us are merely names on the map. 

It is for those of us to whom religion 
is something more than a social code or 
a mere synonym for “the American way 
of life” to extend an understanding hand 
to these men who have made the world 
safe for us. We shall have to overlook 
much; we shall have to wait while they 
establish their new homes, pick up their 
modest livings, make their vital decisions. 
We may have to sacrifice our own feel- 
ings, as Kathryn’s mother and father 
must do if they are to help her and her 
husband establish their own home. But 
all these are small indeed, compared with 
the sacrifices these boys and men are 
making for us. The most we can do will 
be little enough, compared with what 
they are doing for us. 
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ICTORIA MAY was busy train- 
ing Indian girls as nurses, but so 
few had the slightest education or even 
an elementary knowledge of hygiene. 
Most had to be schooled in both their 
own language and English before at- 
tempting to start on nursing work. As 
the months rolled by, William merely 
eritted his teeth, sent pleading letters to 
America and Canada for nurses, and did 
about ten men’s work. 
needed a head nurse 
death of Mary. 
In answer to his 


He desperately 
after the tragic 
urgent letters to 
churches at home, nutses arrived, but for 
many, nursing was only an interlude be- 
tween romantic dreams and marriage. 
They marked time with bandaging, feed- 
ing, and changing beds while they eager- 
lv searched every available white male 
face as a possible release from the bur- 
den of spinsterhood. They had hoped 
that on shipboard perhaps, or on their 
way to the mission-station, that there 
might come “that one.” They were sel- 
dom disappointed. The daily mail at 
Miraj Hospital dripped with sugared mis- 
sives from one stricken young man or an- 
other, and as time went on these young 
women were claimed in marriage by rapt 
young fellows who never dreamed that 
their shy little brides were as intrepid as 
the most daring jungle hunter in stalking 
their game. 

The victories of these triumphant ones 


NMustrator 
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meant misery for William. He had to 
have nurses. He had yet to find a satis- 
factory head nurse. 


“T’m Emma Harries.” 

William looked up one morning in his 
office at the owner of the low, hollow 
voice. He had been notified of the com- 


ing of a new nurse, but because of previ- 
ous disappointments he had paid little 


attention. But there was something 
about this voice. He glanced up hope- 
fully. The moment his eyes rested upon 
her he knew she was the one—his new 
head nurse. Tall, raw-boned,  tight- 
lipped, but capable to the tips of her big. 
flat fingers—Emma Harries was the an- 
swer. With no fuss or bother, she en- 
tered into the hospital routine as if she 
had been born and trained in Miraj. 

One afternoon as she was preparing to 
enter the operating room, Emma Harries 
found herself face to face with the most 
startling man she had ever seen. Simply 
dressed, he loomed in the doorway, three 
hundred and fifty pounds of Hindu gen- 
tleman. He salaamed. 

“I should like to watch Doctor Wan- 
less in the operating room.” 

Emma Harries gasped, then realized 
that perhaps this was a friend of the 
doctor. 

“Well... .” she hesitated. 

“T have been admitted before,” he said 
helpfully and moved toward the’ operat- 
ing theatre. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” cried Emma run- 
ning after him. “You don’t set foot in 
there without a cap and gown for anti- 
septic reasons!” And hurrying to a cup- 


board, she brought out the necessary 
articles and thrust them upon him. 

As William donned his mask, he sensed 
the presence of someone in the doorway 
and glanced up. He stared. Suddenly 
the bleak grimness of past months dis- 
solved into rejuvenating laughter. There 
stood’ the huge maharajah, three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of him, trying to 
wear a regulation cap and gown. William 
howled with laughter. On the monarch’s 
expansive frontal area, the usually ample 
gown looked like a small, silly apron, 
while he had removed the royal turban 
and was trying valiantly to balance the 
stiff, white cap upon his great head. He 
knew he looked ridiculous for he, himself, 
was rocking with laughter. When Emma 
rushed into the room to discover the 
cause of such hilarity she found the two 
men, tears of laughter running down 
their faces, gasping and leaning on the 
operating table for support. 

Within the next week, Emma Harries 
had fashioned with her own hands a mas- 
sive white robe and cap which were the 
exclusive property of the Maharajah of 
Kolhapur to be worn whenever he was an 
observing guest in the operating room. 
After that day he came often, for the 
complex and, breathtaking operations 
performed by his doctor-friend were a 
source of endless wonder and delight to 
him. 

The lack of caste observance at Miraj 
Hospital continued to be of prime impor- 
tance to the maharajah. To one brought 
up under.the rigid caste system, the doe- 
tor’s demand for equality took on the 
aura of a miracle. 

At Miraj men learned to their surprise 
and gratification that they were not too 
different one from the other. Those of a 
high caste found themselves experiencing 
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William hoped that, today, one of the 

seven students in his doctors’ training 

class could name correctly the bones — 
of the human skeleton. 


the same fears, pains and triumphs as the 
lowest blind beggar, when, after a cata- 
ract removal, they found themselves 
able to see the world about them. The 
one-ness of suffering and of recovery 
bound together those who came under 
the skillful care of the wonder-working 
doctor of Miraj. 

“Wanless” and “Miraj” had grown to 
mean magic in India. From Ceylon to 
the Himalayas; from Persia, Afghanistan 
and South Africa came sick and suffer- 
ing, hearing of the healing doctor. They 
called him “Miracle Doctor,” “The Wiz- 
ard of India.” Wealthy Parsees from 
Bombay again and again expressed their 
gratitude with gifts of money and Wil- 
liam built more and more wards, bunga- 
lows and cottages for the hospital. But 
never did he have enough help. 

His shoulders grew stooped. His step 
was tired. But on he went, day after 
day, with a bulldog tenacity. 

“One of these days you'll find out 
you’ve been working too hard,” cau- 
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tioned the worried Victoria May, “and 
then you'll be sorry!” 

But William turned from her advice 
and continued to give himself completely 
to the work. Through his mind raced 
the words . . . “so much to be done... 
so much to be done.” 


One Mornine as the early sunlight 
brightened his bungalow, William found 
himself unable to move from bed. He 
groaned and thought of Victoria May’s 
warning: “You'll work too hard... 
you'll work too hard.” 

“T haven’t time to be sick,” William 
moaned through a drawn mouth while 
his teeth chattered like an Indian rattle. 

There was little doubt in his mind as 
to the trouble. For a week now, Indians 
suffering with dengue, a tropical fever, 
had appeared at the hospital. He had 
segregated them, taking every precau- 
tion. Now his symptoms were the same. 
First the tired, weary feeling, then nau- 
sea, next the beginning of the chill and 
after ten minutes or more, the hot stage 


when the perspiration starts. 

Zizabai, preparing breakfast, became 
aware of strange mutterings from the 
doctor-sahib’s room. She listened. His 
voice again. Perhaps he was calling to 
her. She hurried to the door, rapped 
gently. The voice continued. It sounded 
incoherent. Softly she opened the door 
and looked in. As she did so her eyes 
grew big, a gasp came from her open lips. 
The strong, active doctor-sahib lay in his 
bed and it was apparent even to Zizabai 
that he was a sick man. Moving as 
quickly as her sari and native sandals 
would permit, the frightened woman 
summoned Victoria May. 

As they entered the room and Victoria 
May took a look at William, she snorted, 
“I told you so!” 

“Dengue,” announced William, steel- 
ing himself against any quibbling. 
“Quinine!” he directed, while his tongue 
grew thick. “Get me some quinine 
and—” 

“T’ll take care of this!” Victoria May 
turned to Zizabai. “Go get Emma Har- 








































































ries,” she ordered, then fastened her at- 
tention upon the sick doctor. 

Her mind was deeply troubled. Each 
sickening time the thought of William’s 
possible death came to her, Victoria 
May’s heart grew limp. Miraj without 
Doctor Wanless would be like a desert. 
He was the guiding beam, he was the 
pivot around which all the healings took 
place. He was Miraj—and that was a 
mistake. Of course it was a mistake! 
Even as she tended him in her most anx- 
ious moments, her heart grew less trou- 
bled with the solution to the whole 
problem. The work was too big for one 
man. William must have helpers—even 
if he had to train them himself. An 
eagerness shook the starched figure. By 
training other doctors, William could 
multiply himself and his efforts. Two or 
three hours a day given to the training of 
new men would mean additional help. 
Internes at the beginning—later full- 
fledged doctors. 

But first, before anything else, William 
must be made well. 


Tue pay Jonn Hotates made his ap- 
pearance, Victoria May had faltered into 
the hospital, red-eyed from an all-night 
vigil at the doctor’s bedside, and moaned, 
“T feel about as cheerful as something 
crawling around in the bottom of a well.” 
Smothered under heavy responsibilities, 
she only glanced with impatience at the 
nondescript young white man who stood 
inside the compound with a suitcase in 
his hand. 

It was not until the young man, now 
at the door, timidly repeated his name 
that Victoria May’s face took on the 
look of one witnessing a miracle. 

“I’m Doctor John Holmes,” he said. 

“Doctor?” she gasped, and suddenly 
his colorless hair and common face were 
transformed. For Victoria May he was 
a shining knight, a rescuer who glowed 
with glory and had dashed to her aid 
when all seemed lost. 

Her dilated eyes caused him a twinge 
of uneasiness. “I—er—” he began, “J 
understood Doctor Wanless needed as- 
sistants. I read so much back home in 
Nova Scotia about his work here and 
how he needed more help. I’m willing to 
work hard . . . honestly I am.” She con- 
tinued to stare, and John’s voice faltered. 
“But—but—if you think he can’t use 
Mecc 

“Use you?” she cried so loudly that he 
jumped. “Young man, you’re an angel 
straight out of heaven!” 

Even in his dreams, John could not 
have conceived of the enthusiasm with 
which he was welcomed to Miraj. Ex- 
pecting to serve a humble but helpful 
apprenticeship under the great Doctor 
Wanless, John discovered himself bun- 
dled into a hospital robe and given full 
responsibility for the recovery of this re- 
nowned man. 


Lire STEPPED UP to a sunnier tempo at 
Miraj Hospital. Because of patient, de- 


voted care, the doctor was getting well. 
John, Emma, and Victoria May, weary 
from their struggle with death and the 
demanding work of the hospital, found 
renewed energy in William’s returning 
health. 

As the warmth of the season closed 
about him, a strange new sound came to 
the doctor’s ears. Propped up comfort- 
ably in an armchair, he listened closely. 
The sound was unmistakably organ mu- 
sic—and not the kind played by Victoria 
May. This was sweet and melodious. He 
leaned forward, peered out the window 
of his bungalow living room across the 
compound toward the children’s ward 
from where the music was coming. The 
stirring melody of “Jesus, Savior, Pilot 
Me,” flooded across the warm air and re- 
verberated through his quiet room. 

He gripped the arm of his chair. “I 
can’t be imagining this.” He reminded 
himself that his fever had broken, the 
delirium past. But that music! 

“. . over life’s tempestuous seas .. . 

Humming and tapping out the time 
with his fingers, the convalescing doctor 
gradually abandoned himself to the com- 
pelling sweetness of the familiar hymn. 

“William!” 

Victoria May’s voice cut through the 
room. William shook himself. He must 
have fallen asleep. 

“Our new evangelist has arrived 
There was anticipation in Victoria May’s 
voice. “I want you to meet her.” Ges- 
turing toward a figure who had just en- 
tered the door, she said, “This is Lillian 
Havens.” 

As he turned his head toward the door- 
way, William had his first glimpse of the 
young widow from America. 

“You were playing that music.” Wil- 
liam’s words were a statement. He didn’t 
ask. He knew. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling. “I hope I 
didn’t bother you.” 

It was with extreme satisfaction that 
Victoria May watched the first smile 
since the day of his illness, warm Wil- 
liam’s face. 

“Bother?” He threw back his head 
and laughed heartily. “My dear lady, it 
was a tonic!” 

Victoria May put her arm about the 
slender waist of the new assistant. “She’s 
been in the Kolhapur Mission Station for 
six months, but when the Greysons heard 
of your overwork, they prevailed upon 
her to come to Miraj.” Victoria May’s 
rigidity formed a distinct contrast to 
Lillian’s fluid grace. “Lillian’s very pop- 
ular with the native people, as you can 
well imagine,” she permitted herself the 
luxury of a smile. “And—she’ll supply 
us with all our music!” 

William chuckled. How glad Victoria 
May was to be relieved of her enforced 
thumping at the old wheezy organ each 
Sunday. “Good!” he boomed. “The na- 
tive people respond to music. They like 
it.” He hesitated and a playful note crept 
into his voice. “And to tell the truth— 
so do I.” 
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“T thought I could work with the ¢hi! 
dren,” explained Lillian. “Miss Hasting 
told me the children’s ward is alwa 
filled, and then there are other childyey 
who belong to patients here. Mug 
could bring them very close to the spjp. 
itual side of your work—and keep them 
out of mischief at the same time,” gh 
added with an irresistible smile. Willian 
was suddenly struck with the blueneg 
of her eyes. “Like two pieces of stray 
sky,” he thought to himself quite une, 
pectedly. 

And then he felt quite pleased with 
life. He had three new assistants , , 
and good ones. Emma, the nurse; John} 
the doctor; and Lillian, the musicmaker 
William settled back in his chair. He go’ 
longer felt himself to be a foreign body 
battling for existence on India’s soil, byt 
like the banyan tree he had cast and re. 
cast roots deep into the land, while the 
land in turn nourished and_ sustained 
him. 


Vicrorta May, chafing under the slow. 
ness of couvalescence, awaited  impa- 
tiently a time to tell William of her idea 
for future doctors’ training at Miraj. The 
opportunity came the day after Lillian's? 
arrival. As usual her approach wa) 
abrupt, without preliminary. 

“William,” she began, giving him a 
bowl of hot chicken soup, “I have an 
idea.” 

He took the soup eagerly, noting with 
satisfaction the return of his appetite. 
“An idea?” 

The starched, crisp woman was glad 
of his good humor. “Yes. Why don’t you 
start a doctors’ training school? Right 
here at the hospital.” 

He took a spoonful of the soup, enjoy- 
ing its flavor. “Go on.” His voice was 
encouraging. 

“Well, IT haven’t thought out the de- 
tails. But there’s no doubt about it, one 
man can’t keep up the work of this hos- 
pital—not the way it’s growing.” 

“T have John,” he reminded her. 

“John Holmes is only one man. He 
‘an get sick or he can die or he can even 
get married and leave.” 

William was amused at her sequenet 
of thought. How surprised she'd be, Wil: 
liam mused, if she knew that all during 
my convalescence I’ve been considering 
this very thing. He had visualized not 
only a medical class but a school where 
he could train young Indians. 

It was not easy laying plans for this 
important new step, and William, John, 
and Victoria May had long conferences 
during which each phase of the new [ 
work was considered. Who would be 
eligible for doctors’ training? Victoria 
May and John favored the training of 
interested young men from Canada, Eng- 
land or America, but William’s words 
were prompted by his vision of the fu- 
ture of India. 

“Someday,” he said, “the Indian peo- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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EOPLE travel miles on end to look at 


sequenct 
| be, Wil: his collection of jade; he has some of the 
Il during f Most unusual specimens in the world. 
nsidering | And he tells those who come to stare at 


the precious green stuff that the ancient 
Chinese minerologist who discovered jade 
was granted the royal title, “Grand Mas- 


lized not 
vol where 


for this} ter of Optimism!” The same title might 
m, John, — Very well be granted to the collector of 
nferences — 1944: James L. Kraft of Chicago, who 


the new) 'S one of the most optimistic and coura- 
geous Christians of modern times. 

Victoria He took God into partnership with 
aining of } him back in 1907, has built a tremendous 
— world-wide business and revolutionized 


vould be 


eta 


the cheese industry. Across those trying 
years, when the law of business was 
pretty much the law of survival of the 
dian. peo- fittest, he exemplified good business prac- 
) tice by putting Christian principles to 
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James L. Kraft, left, shown shortly after 
his re-election as president of the In- 
ternational Training School for Sunday 


School Leaders with Dr. Roy G. Ross. 













































































work in his corner of the marketplace. 

His notable achievements as a_busi- 
nessman and Christian layman are a con- 
stant challenge to the cynics who say, 
“Religion and business won't mix.” Kraft 
has been superintendent of the Church 
School of Chicago’s North Shore Baptist 
Church for thirty-four years, and chair- 
man of North Shore’s Board of Dea- 
cons almost as long. Recognizing that 
the destiny of our country lies in the 
social and religious guidance of youth, 
he long has been chairman of Troop 801, 
Boy Scouts of America and is Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls (4-H) Club Work. With tireless 
interest and devotion, Kraft is now sub- 
stituting for Commander Harold Stassen 


(on duty with the Navy) as acting 


president of the International Council of 


mL 


Religious Education, and as spark-plug 
of a new movement just getting under 
way: “The Crusade for Christian Edu- 
cation,” through which he hopes to reach 
and teach the millions who would benefit 
immeasurably from increased religious 
opportunities. 

This Grand Master of (Christian) 
Optimism is in no way discouraged or 
depressed over the magnitude of this un- 
dertaking. He knows God will help him 
as much here as he did in the cheese 
business. He sees a real hope for both 
prosperity and posterity in a renewed 
acquaintance with God, and to the culti- 
vation of that acquaintance, through in- 
telligent education, he gives of his time 
and substance, liberally. 

Mr. Kraft’s intense interest in people 
expresses itself not only in his daily con- 
tacts with the members of the Kraft 
Cheese Company, but also in his particu- 
lar interest in the more than 2,000 men 
of the organization now serving in the 
armed forces. He writes them regularly 
by means of general letters, and, in many 
cases, takes time to write individual mes- 
sages. When they are on leave, they drop 
in to chat with “J. L.” and receive the 
warm welcome which always awaits them. 

James Lewis Kraft might well rest on 
his laurels, after this lifetime of Christian 
living, but he will not. He will hold his 
place as one of America’s outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education 
so long as he finds something, in fact 
anything, to be done in that field. 


THE KEYSTONE 
COMMANDMENT 


ERHAPS the pulpit’s neglect of the 
fourth commandment is somewhat under- 
standable. During my own ministry we 
have lived through the exciting times 
which followed World War I and led to 
World War II. To pause in the midst of 
pressing current issues and devote a ser- 
mon to the keeping of the Sabbath seems 
just a bit tame. In the midst of questions 
like war, injustice and unemployment, 
many a minister feels it evasive or even 
trivial to revert to a discussion of the 
Sabbath. Here we are in the midst of 
momentous happenings which have been 
changing the complexion of the whole 
world. Does a discussion of the Sabbath 
seem like fiddling while Rome burns? No 
doubt it does to many of us. And it is 
because of such considerations that, in 
my own sermons, the subject of Sabbath 
observance has been sidetracked. 

But after all this neglect, I feel heartily 
ashamed. I appear to myself somewhat 
like the central figure in Edith Wharton’s 
novel of some years “Twilight 
Sleep.” That woman rushed noisily 
about the circumference of her activities 
and neglected the essentials at the cen- 
ter. There are some elements in life so 
timeless that they are always timely. 
And the institution of the Sabbath is one 
of these. In fact, I am coming to the 
conviction that the fourth commandment 
might well be called “The 
Commandment.” 

Let us think of the Ten Command- 
ments as forming an arch. We start at 
the base on one side with the first com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” This deals with the 
sovereignty of God. The second is against 
idolatry: “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.” The third is 
concerned with reverence: “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.” All these deal with man’s re- 
lation to God. Then comes the fourth: 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” After this, we come down the 
other side of the arch and the command- 
ments deal with man’s relation to man: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother”; 
“Thou shalt not kill’; “Thou shalt not 


ago, 


Keystone 


“IT 1S THE SABBATH WHICH GIVES TIME FOR THOSE BROODING 
INSIGHTS WHICH NOURISH THE ROOTS OF RELIGION.” 


commit adultery”; “Thou shalt not 
steal”; “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness”; “Thou shalt not covet.” Thus we 
have on one side of the arch the com- 
mandments safeguarding the rights of 
God, and on the other, those safeguard- 
ing the rights of man. And the transition 
one at the top is the fourth, “Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” My 
conviction is that it is the keystone which 
holds both sides of the arch. 

Consider the support which Sabbath 
observance gives to the other command- 
ments. If we were to remove the Sab- 
bath, how long could we keep firm the 
first commandment on the sovereignty of 
God? If our days ran together with no 
interruption of our secular pursuits, if 
there were no day when the clang of fac- 


or 


tories gave way to the chimes of organs 
and the peals of church bells, how vivid 
would we keep our reminders of God’ 
overruling presence? Would we see much 
to remind us of Him in the rounds of 
daily work? To be sure, Henry Ward 
Beecher was wont to get material for his 
sermons by walking the streets of New 
York, but he was able to do that becaust 
he viewed the streets through a spiritual 
focus. But the average person, going 
around bent on his own business, does § 
not commonly feel many suggestions 0! 
God on the sidewalks of New York 
Would we be made conscious of him by 
reading our daily papers? Hardly, for 
ours is a day of dictators who make the 
news, who set might above right and 
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by RALPH W. 
SOCKMAN 


even erase the name of God from their 
temples of religion. 

Of course, we could still find God in 
nature and art, and in countless other 
ways, but only if we looked for Him. It 
js only when we consciously draw near to 
God that we become conscious of His 
nearness to us. It is only when we stop 
and pay attention to Him that we fall in 
love with Him. As He says through the 
words of the Psalmist, “Be still and know 
that I am God.” And this is what the 
Sabbath day does for us. It sets us look- 
ing for God. It is designed to create a 
holy hush wherein we can hear the voice 
of the highest. Hence if we take away 
the Sabbath, the first of the Ten Com- 
mandments begins to slip. 

How about the second, that of making 
no graven images? We think we are a 
long way from the primitive days of 
idolatry, but are we? No, the forms of 
idolatry have changed, but the fact of it 
remains. When we lose our grip on the 
sovereign God, we take up with some 
lesser gods. When the boys came back to 
Germany after the last war, as Eric 
Remarque told in his book, “All Quiet 
On The Western Front,” they had lost 
their faith in God, but they did not long 
remain godless. They tried several gods 
and then they erected a most forbidding 
one over there, namely, the totalitarian 
state. Men get their gods, however ir- 
religious they may call themselves. The 
lesser gods, like the ancient graven 
images, are the kind men can carry 
around with them, because they are the 
mere projections of their own wishful 
thinking. When we cease to dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High, we no 
longer abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, but descend to man-made divini- 
ties which now bedevil us. Hence, we 
need a weekly day of worship to resist 
the gravity of our natures toward lower 
gods. 

And what happens to the third com- 
mandment when we take out the Sab- 
bath? The prohibition against taking the 
name of God in vain involves something 
more than mere profane speech. It has 
to do with that deeper thing called rev- 
erence. Reverence is that subtle quality 
which refines life, which holds in leash 
our crude passions, which puts the “no 
trespassing” sign on certain sacred spots 
of our natures. Take out of life the fac- 
tors which make for reverence and all 
things soon become cheap. 

The Dutch have a very descriptive 
word for the Sabbath. They call it God’s 
Dyke. And to the people of Holland, 
dykes are veritable lifesavers. So Sunday 
is the divine dyke set up to keep the sea 
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of worldliness from engulfing us. On the 
low level of our daily living, it does not 
take very long for worldliness and secu- 
larism to submerge us. We retreat from 
one sanctity to another, and after awhile 
the landmark of decency and divinity are 
gone. 

Anything, therefore, which can keep 
alive the spirit of reverence is of essential 
value to our time. And one thing de- 
signed to do this is the institution of the 
Sabbath. Without further argument, I 
maintain that the fourth commandment 
is the keystone which holds in place the 
first three, those which deal with man’s 
relation to God. 

Let us now turn to the other side of 
the Decalogue arch, to the command- 
ments which deal with the rights of man. 





What 
De You Knew. About 


YOUR BIBLE? 


5 
(The questions this month are taken from 
Margaret Sangster’s new “Bible Quiz 

Book,” reviewed on page 56) 
| 1. What is the only birthday mentioned 
in the New Testament? 
2. Who said that there was “no new 
thing under the sun?” 
3. Who hid 100 prophets in a cave? 
4. How many years did Nebuchadnez- 
zar eat grass like an ox? 4 
5. How long did Adam live? } 
6. Name the three famous John’s of the } 
New Testament. , 
7. How many books of the Bible begin ‘ 
with “BY? 
8. Who are the most famous twins of 
the Old Testament? 
9. What is the highest mountain of the | 
Bible—Hermon, Everest or Ararat? 
| 10. What king did Samuel kill with his 
own hand? 
z 4 


(Answers on page 65) 





About a hundred and fifty years ago, 
France, in her memorable revolution, at- 
tempted to set up a social regime to 
guarantee the rights of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. But she tried to raise 
those ideals on a thin, humanistic soil. 
They called it the Age of Reason. They 
left God out of the program. And what 
happened? During the fourteen months 
that the Christian Sabbath was prohib- 
ited, there were 20,000 divorces—more 
than in any previous five-year period in 
France. Moreover, the rights of property 
and life were lost, a Reign of Terrer en- 
sued, and out of the chaos came even- 
tually the dictatorship of Napoleon. But 
at about the same time, on this side of 
the Atlantic, a revolution took place 
with the same ideals as those in France, 
but on a soil cultivated by the Puritans 
of New England, the Quakers, of Penn- 
sylvania, the Huguenots of the Carolinas, 
the Catholics of Maryland. And on a 
soil thus religiously cultivated, the Amer- 
ican revolution resulted in a Washington, 
a Constitution and a democracy. 


We do not presume to say that this 
difference between France and America 
was due to the elimination of the Sab- 
bath. But was Voltaire right when he 
said that if you wish to root out the 
Christian religion, just stop observing 
the Sabbath? Well, at least it is true 
that when the Russian revolutionists set 
out to eradicate Christianity, they abol- 
ished Sunday observance, and visitors to 
that land tell us how its absence seemed 
to dampen all religious expression. It is 
the Sabbath which gives time for those 
brooding insights which nourish the roots 
of religion. It is the day on which we 
are led beside the still waters to restore 
our souls. 

“The Sabbath,” said our Lord, “is 
made for man.” It is in the Decalogue 
because it is designed for man’s welfare. 
For one thing, the Sabbath is the day on 
which a man re-collects himself. Secular 
living tends to scatter our energies. Our 
strength is dissipated. We become im- 
mersed in details. A man of insight re- 
cently said of another person. “He looks 
as if he worked with details.” Rather a 
revealing statement, was it not? It de- 
scribes a state toward which we easily 
deteriorate. To correct this we need to 
“See life steadily and see it whole.” We 
are like the weavers in Syria that one 
sees working on the patterns of carpets, 
pulling the many threads. But every so 
often they go around in front of the loom 
and look at the patterns. So with us. Six 
days a week we pull the threads, then on 
the seventh we walk around in front of 
the loom to see whether our work re- 
sembles the pattern shown us on the 
Mount of Sinai and the Mount of Olives. 
Having viewed the pattern, we cut some 
threads, we draw others more tightly and 
renew our vision of the whole. 

The Sabbath is the day when we re- 
appraise as well as re-collect ourselves. 
We do our daily work in the atmosphere 
of the market place. We live in a land 
where everything appears to be for sale. 
A person can sell his ideas. He can sell 
his personality. He can commercialize his 
influence. In fact, so pervasive are the 
measurements of the market place that 
we live and move and have our being in 
the atmosphere of commercialism. We 
desperately need some respite from the 
shadow of the market place. Such a de- 
liverance is what the Sabbath should do 
for us. That cannot be done, of course, 
if we spend the day in commercialized 
amusements or driving along highways 
lined with vendors of every variety. But 
when on the Sabbath we give some time 
to taking a divine inventory of ourselves, 
we reappraise what men do not seem to 
value in us. We rediscover what we are 
worth to God. And we take stock of 
what in ourselves is not for sale. And be 
it remembered, there are some things we 
cannot sell if we are to keep our souls. 

Furthermore, the Sabbath is the day 
on which we not only re-collect and re- 
appraise ourselves, but also re-possess 

(Continued on page 39) 
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| went up to Mont Lawn to write a 
story on the physical features of the 
camp and | met a tall, brown-eyed boy 
of twelve who, after much prodding, 
told of his dream. There were tears in 
his eyes at times, when he told me this 
story—and in mine, too. Some of the 
words and phrases are mine, but the 
story itself and its message comes 
straight from the heart of a child to you. 


Y NAME is Johnny. For reasons 
I hope you understand, I won’t give my 
last name. It isn’t important, for I’m 
just like a lot of the other kids who have 
gone to Mont Lawn. Maybe I’m a little 
taller than some of the other boys of 
twelve and just a bit broader, but you 
see I’ve been lucky enough to spend four 
straight summer periods at this wonder- 
ful camp*and I’ve learned a lot about 
standing straight and eating right and 
getting exercise. 

I was nine when I first went to Mont 
Lawn. There were a lot of us on the bus 
together that year. Boys and girls of my 
own age who had been recommended by 
our churches and community service so- 
cieties. I guess there wasn’t much to 
recommend us physically. Most of us 
weren’t as big as we should have been. 
None of us had good clothes and you 
might say we were even a little ragged. 
Some of us weren’t too clean. 

All of us had reasons for being like 
that. Some of you grown-up people 
don’t think that we kids get ashamed of 
such things. We do, awfully ashamed, 
especially when we know there isn’t much 
we can do about it. 

I tried to clean myself real good that 
morning. Maybe I didn’t do the best kind 
of job, but mother wasn’t there to help 
me. She was in the hospital. You see, my 
father has been gone since I was two years 
old and mother worked hard getting food 





‘‘We made wooden toys, went on hikes, played ball and did a lot of things.” 


for me. She went into a factory and had 
to lift heavy things. She got awfully 
sick and had to have a lot of operations. 

When she came out of the hospital, 
she would go to work and we would be 
happy together. She wasn’t well any of 
the time, even when she was working, 
but she tried to hide that from me. She 
used to give me the best food and go 
without lunches to buy me clothes to go 
to school in. We lived in what they call 
a tenement. That means a place with only 
one bathroom for five families and no 
hot water or steam heat. But mother 
kept the place nice and clean. 

We used to go to church together 
whenever mother wasn’t too sick. I liked 
the church and mother used to tell me 
all about how great God was and how 
Christ loved all little children. Even 
when mother was sick in bed, she would 
read to me from the Bible. 

I’m telling you this to make you under- 
stand I wasn’t ashamed of my mother 
or my home. I’m proud of my mother 
and what she did for me. But some- 
times in school the other kids would 


laugh at the holes in my sweater. and 
5 d 
pants. Once a teacher told me to go 


home and gct my shirt sewed up and said 
I had no right to come to school like 
that. I couldn’t tell teacher mother had 
been in the hospital for three weeks and 
I didn’t know how to sew. 

When vacation time came I sold news- 
papers and did whatever a kid of my 
age can do to earn money. Vacation 
meant work for me, even when it was 
so hot our tenement was like a furnace 
inside. I didn’t even have time to play 
ball like the other boys. Mother didn’t 





want me to, anyhow, for we hadn’t any 
parks and had to play in the street. 
Once in awhile a truck or car would 
hurt one of the boys and mother was 
afraid that the same thing would happen 
to me. 

Then one day our minister came 
around. Mother was home and he talked 
to her a long while. She came to me and 
said: “Johnny, how’d you like to go 
away to camp for two weeks? To a real 
nice place in the country.” I got real ex- 
cited, and then I remembered that camps 
were expensive. But the minister said it 
was free. He said it was run by a maga- 
zine called Curist1AN Heratp whose 
readers gave money so that boys like 
myself could get a little fresh air and 
learn a lot of things about the outdoors. 

I didn’t want to leave mother, but she 
told me to go. A few days before I was 
to leave, she got sick again. I went over 
to the hospital and told her I wasn’t go- 
ing, but she kissed me and said, “John, 
you’ve never had a vacation in your 
whole life. I'll be much happier and I 
will get well a lot faster if I know you're 
getting some nice country air and good 
food.” 

So I went. I dreamed about it for days, 
and when the bus got there, the camp 
was even better than I had dreamed. It 
was up in the hills near the Hudson River 
and there were more big trees and grass 
than I’d ‘ever seen before. I just stood 
there looking when we got out of the 
bus. I couldn’t believe anything could 
be so nice. : 

The other kids felt the same way. We 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The spectre of debt haunts Mark and his lovely wife, night and day. Yet out 
of their desperation came Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and many another 


immortal American character. 


The Aduentures 
MARK TWAIN 


by NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


HIS is a picture made for the times; if your heart or soul 
show signs of strain in these cruel years of war, go immedi- 
ately and see “The Adventures of Mark Twain.” It is the 
biography net only of a great American, but the biography 
of the American spirit. 

Mark Twain’s life ts America! Here is a barefoot boy, with 
Mississippi mud between his toes, walking finally among the 
great of the earth. He spoke the tongue of the common man; 
he was master of our homespun American humor; in short, 
he was what we are. He voiced the inner thoughts of home- 
spun America, for which his contemporaries lacked the genius 
of utterance. His contribution to our folk-lore is great. 

The picture starts with Mark being born—born the night 
Halley’s comet swept across the sky in the little Mississippi 
River town of Hannibal, Missouri. We see the Tom Sawyers 
and the Huck Finns with whom Mark Twain actually played 
along the river—the river that went rolling through the heart 
and life of Mark, becoming so much a part of him that even 
as an old man, far from home, he yearned to get his feet 
once more down deep in Mississippi mud. He answered the 
call of the river and became the best steamboat pilot of his 
day. You'll hold your breath when you see him take the 
old stern-wheeler, “Queen of Dixie,” through low water and 
treacherous channel and blinding, drifting fog; that exploit is 
crowned with the romantic cry, “Mark twain!”, (free water) . 
and it gives new zest and understanding to the man. 

With the picture of a lovely girl in his pocket, he goes west 
after gold. He has never seen this girl, but he says he'll 
marry her, and marry her he does! We watch his pen scratch 
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The triumph of his tempestuous life 
comes when Oxford University awards 
him a degree. 


its way through his first famous story: “The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County.” He thought the story was “no good,” and 
we shiver as he throws it into the wastebasket, then rescues 
it and puts it in the mail. It swept a country needing laughter, 
in the middle of another great war. From there he goes on to 
fame and fortune, a literary genius of first magnitude but 
somehow always a big grown-up boy, the personification of 
youth eternal. 

The picture gripped me especially because in it I met again 





With his story, ‘‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County,"’ Mark leaped into the literary spotlight. 


a host of old friends. Jesse Lasky, a great gentleman and greater 
friend, is the producer; Irving Rapper, who directed “One Foot 
In Heaven” while I sat in as technical adviser, shows his di- 
recting ability here in full measure. And my old friend, Fredric 
March, who endeared himself to the country as Dr. Spence in 
“One Foot In Heaven,” plays here the role of his life. I think 
no other man in moviedom could have done the job so well. He 
told me once that his mother wanted him to be a minister, and 
so he thanked God for the chance to play one! In “Mark 
Twain,” he knew he was playing the spirit of his country. 
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A FINE TRIBUTE 


JUNE . 
1 1 SAMUEL 3:31-39 
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°, 
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Nor long ago there passed away in the 
person of Rev. Merton Rice, one of 
America’s great preachers. In his book, 
“A Man Stood Up to Preach,” Rev. 
Edgar Dewitt Jones pays Dr. Rice this 
tribute: “Dr. Rice has been taken from 









DAILY MEDITATIONS | 


For the Quiet Hour 


set Ss. 


Lord, we bless Thee that Thou dost 


° answer our unuttered prayers: Thou canst 


| 
| 


us and we grope our way through the | 


valley of the shadow, looking unto the | 


hills whence cometh our help. The pat- 
tern of the life he followed but makes the 
design for living given us by Christ 
lovelier than ever and all the more allur- 
ing. In loving remembrance we lay hold 
of two Scripture passages that were habi- 
tually on the lips of Merton S. Rice: 
‘Trust in the Lord’ and ‘The Eternal God 
is thy refuge.’ ” 

Lord, we thank Thee for the influence 


and example of all whose lives have been | 


consecrated to Thy service. Amen. 


THE TEXT IN A BOY’S 
BEDROOM 


JUNE 
2 READ PSALM 139 


=) 


oe) 


Gi 


A FRIEND of ours tells of a Scripture | 


text which his parents had hung on his 
bedroom wall and there it remained 
through all his formative years. It was: 
“Thou God Seest Me.” “I often wish,” 
he said, “that they had taken the trouble 
to tell me that it wasn’t only the unpleas- 
ant things which God saw; that His glance 
was kindly as well as searching.” We agree 
that too many have dwelt upon the sterner 
aspects of the Divine Father. They forget 
that the most tender, forgiving and sym- 
pathetic life this world has ever known 
was of One who said: “He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” 

Lord, Thou are greater and more merci- 
ful than any conception we can form of 
Thee; may what knowledge we have dis- 
pel our fears. Amen. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


JUNE 
3 JOHN 1:35-42 


2) a0): 


¢, 
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WueEn the King of England sent Sam- | 
uel Johnson a shilling, the philosopher 


handed it back to the messenger saying: 
“The King sends me a shilling because I 
live in an alley. Take it back to him and 
tell him I say that his soul lives in an 
alley.” You can’t judge people by the 
street on which they live. We live in our 


and our home address has little to do with 
it. A good man said when dying: “You 
may do what you like with my body pro- 
vided you do not imagine it to be me.” 








hear the heart when the lips are silent. 
Amen. 


THOSE EXTRA TWELVE 
YEARS 


JUNE 
4 PSALM 143 


READ 


o, 
“ 


An AMERICAN physician says that 
the boy of today may count upon twelve 
more years of life than his grandfather 


of men: our medical advisors. But the 
question naturally arises, what is the boy 
going to do with those extra twelve years? 





ARCHER WALLACE 





A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest to his breast. 


Lord, Thy bosom is the cradle of Thy ¥ 
children and all Thy thoughts are king ¥ 


and large and tender. Amen. 
JUNE ! LEND A HAND 
7 { READ ISAIAH 6:1-8 


o, 
~f 


| A NATURALIST says that the most 
enjoyed. That is a tribute to a fine class | 


If they are devoted to frivolous ends, life | 


might as well have remained as it was. 
Life is to be measured not by its length 
but by its depth. 

Not by the wine drunk, 

But by the wine poured forth. 


characteristic thing about monkeys is their 
amazing mania for pulling things to pieces, 
They seem bent on destruction and noth- 
ing lasts very long if they can get hold of 
it. There are people who find it easier to 


| pull down than to build. Yet if ever the 


world needed constructive minds, it is to- 


| day. And the Church needs them too. The 


Lord, we thank Thee for whatever gifts | 
| we possess, may we consecrate them to 
| Thy service. Amen, 


THE TYRANNY OF THINGS 


: 
JUNE j; 

5 ' READ MARK 8:27-38 
% 


A WELL-KNOWN preacher says that | 


Gandhi is the greatest spiritual force in 
the world today because he has been 
emancipated from the tyranny of material 
things. This deliverance from materialism 
has characterized all spiritually minded 
men; it is the hallmark of saintship. Jesus 
left nothing but the clothes that He was 
wearing and it is inconceivable that those 
who are led by His spirit should be covet- 
ous. When John Calvin died, the reigning 
pope said: “The secret of that man’s 
strength lay in the fact that money never 
had any attraction for him.” 

Lord, we thank Thee for the inner 
Kingdom of the Soul; the life which 


makes us independent of outward things. | 


Amen, 


OUR WEAKNESS AND GOD’S 
MERCY 


JUNE 
6 READ PSALM 103 


0) 


1% 


OHN BUNYAN had a blind daughter; 
a child he loved so dearly that he would 
hardly let the wind blow on her. It was 


partly because of the love he had for this | 


afflicted child that Bunyan believed in the 
boundless love of the Heavenly Father. 


| As the feeble babes that suffer, 
minds or, better still, we live in our souls, | 


Toss and cry, and cannot rest, 


| Are the ones the tender mother 
| Holds the closest, loves the best; 


So when we are weak and wretched, 


| By our cares weighed down, distressed, 





armchair critics have had their day; now 
we need some consecrated builders. 

Lord, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
made it possible for us to be laborers with 
Thee in Thy vineyard. Amen. 


SORROW BUT A TRANSIENT 


JUNE 
8 READ PSALM 95 


>) 


2, 
Oo) 


Tue writers of the Old Testament saw 
through a glass darkly yet the triumphant 
note predominated and pessimism was not 
with them a permanent frame of mind. 
They believed in God’s wisdom; in His 
goodness and in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness. “Praise Him with the sound 
of the trumpet,” says the Psalmist. He 
required a loud, clear, exultant  instrv- 
ment to express his joy and gratitude. 
“The Lord reigneth,” he cries, “let the 
earth rejoice.” Again, he knew divine help 
was always near: “Many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous, but the Lord de- 
livereth him out of them all.” 

Lord, Thou dost give unto us substan- 
tial blessings both for body and soul, help 
us to be glad therein and rejoice. Amen. 


A HOUSE OR A HOME 


JUNE 
9 READ RUTH 1 


>. 


o, 


%S 


A MAN was showing his friend his beau- 
tiful home built in the most modern ar- 
chitectural design and with adjacent gar- 
dens that were very attractive. It was an 
imposing place. The owner, however, said 
sadly, “Until recently this was home, now 
it is only a house.” Just a few weeks pre- 
viously, the man’s wife had died and he 
felt that the one factor which changed a 
house into a home had disappeared. Home 
is more than fine buildings and furniture 
and surroundings. Home is made by the 
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DAILY 


atmosphere found within its walls. Home 
is where love is, 

Lord, may Thy presence be with us by 
day and by night; in joy and in sorrow. 
We would not be one day without Thee. 
Amen. 


te GOD SPEAKS IN THE 
JUNE i SILENCE 
10 ; READ PSALM 28°1 


* 


ve 


Maxy years ago. centuries before the 
coming of Christ, a devout Hebrew of- 
fered this prayer, a humble pathetic 
prayer that God would not be silent unto 
him but rather would give some unmis- 
takable sign of His protection and help. 
It is a prayer which humble hearts in all 
generations have offered. The rendering 
in the Revised Version is: Be not Thou 
deaf unto me. But God speaks to us in the 
silence as in the tumult. Here is a fine 
saying: “He who has heard God’s voice 
can hear God’s silence.”” Also much de- 
pends on the listener. Said Jesus: He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth. May 
we hear and have courage to obey Thy 
voice. Amen. 


A SUGGESTION FOR 
CONGREGATIONS 


READ I PETER 5:5 


yung | 
i 


A NEWSPAPER recently carried an ac- 
count of a church which had signally hon- 
ored its janitor. Members of the congre- 
gation took over his duties for a day while 
the entire congregation filed past and each 
member shook his hand and warmly 
thanked him for his faithful services. It 
warms our hearts to read about such 
things. Other congregations please take 
notice. The plain truth is that we all take 
too much for granted and the man or 
woman hasn’t been born who is not all the 
better for a word of appreciation. Let us 
say that word. 

Lord, increase in us the grace of appre- 
ciation and unite us all in the fellowship 


of understanding, Amen. 
ae THE SOUL'S NEED AND 
JUNE i SUPPLY 
12 3 READ PSALM 23 


FREEDOM from want has become a 
phrase heard on the lips of thousands. 
Well, God bless all who are trying to less- 
en the heavy burdens which millions 
carry; burdens of fear and anxiety. But 
with all our efforts to further humani- 
tarian projects, let us remember that we 
all have deep fundamental spiritual needs 
and that no material things can supply 
those needs. A great thinker truly said: 
“Every new invention has been heralded 
as a godsend, but we soon get used to it. 
Our souls seek something more than new 
inventions.” 

Lord, as the heart panteth after the 
waterbrooks, so do our souls yearn for 
Thee; satisfy us with Thy mercy. Amen. 


JUNE 


' BLESSING IN UNCERTAINTY 
3 I 


READ HEBREWS 11:8-14 


ABRAHAM was an adventurer. He 
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MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET 


went out not knowing whither he went. 


© He left security and comfort at the call 


of God and stepped into a new way of 
living. There were no familiar landmarks 
and no signposts. He did not know where 
the next turn of the road would bring him. 
But of one thing he felt sure; he knew 
that God was guiding him. Well, there is 
a certain amount of interest and blessed- 
ness even in uncertainty. It gives us a 
chance to show our faith in God and our 
sense of fellowship with God will be 
strengthened in such uncertainty. “In His 
will is our peace.” 

Lord, we do not ask to see the distant 
scene, but we do seek more of Thy 
blessed companionship. Amen, 


{|} GRACE THAT MAKES Mz 
JUNE i TOLERANT 
M4 & READ ROMANS 3:10-13 


WE HAVE been reading again a life of 
John Wesley. What a worker he was! 
Was there ever such another? He was 
often alert and working eighteen hours a 
day and even more, and expected others 
to do the same. But when he became old, 
he wrote concerning those who stayed in 
bed eight or nine hours: “I do not say 
now, as I should have been very apt to do 
fifty years ago, that all who indulge them- 
selves in this manner are on the way to 
hell.” Some people boast that they never 
change their minds. Not so John Wesley. 
He had too much of the Grace of God to 
be so stubborn. 

Forgive us, Lord, for our censoriousness 


| and our intolerance. Deliver us from the 








pride that judges others. Amen. 


BACK TO THE STARTING 
PLACE 


READ GENESIS 35:1-15 


JUNE 
15 


ote 


So JACOB was told to go to Bethel, a 
place which had for him many blessed 
memories. It was there that God had 
spoken to him in his youth and where his 
first covenant with God had been made. 
It is good for us sometimes to go back 
and think of all we hoped and resolved 
to do; and renew the covenant we made 
then. 

High heaven, that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear, 

Till in life’s latest hour I bow, 

And bless in death a bond so dear. 


Lord, our confidence is in Thee and not 
in our fitful and uncertain moods. Thy 
love endureth forever. Amen. 


j WHO SUPPLIES THE 
i DRIVING POWER? 
= READ JOHN 18:1-11 


JUNE 
16 


A MINISTER who for more than fifty 
years has had an exciting and satisfactory 
record of service has set down some of his 
conclusions. Here is one: “It is not al- 
ways the calm, reasonable, agreeable man 


| who supplies the driving power of the 


church. Some of the most consecrated 
men I have ever known were sometimes 
fitful and erratic.” That is a fine tribute 
to a class of people who are often blamed 
for being erratic and who come in for a 
lot of criticism. After all we are not all 
made alike, and the Apostle Peter wasn’t 


HOUR 


always cool and collected. 

Lord, kindle upon the altar of our 
hearts, a holy enthusiasm for the progress 
of Thy kingdom. Amen. 


—- 


JUNE OTHER POINTS OF VIEW 
17 | READ ECCLESIASTES 7:1-14 
“ 


A DISTINGUISHED statesman says 
that when he was a college student a pro- 
fessor had a packing-case brought into the 
room and asked the students ‘to describe 
what they saw. One would have expected 
the students to say very much the same, 
but that did not happen. One noticed the 
lettering, another the iron hoops, still an- 
other the nail-studded ends; each student 
was influenced by his position in the room. 
It was a lesson in toleration. People are 
arguing a lot these days; about the war; 
about politics: about economic affairs. 
Let us be patient with other people when 
they see things from a different angle. 
May God make us patient and humble. 
Lord, forgive us that we are so lacking 
in patience and understanding. Deliver us 
from petulance and from anger. Amen. 


sad J THE FIRST HOME 
JUNE i MISSIONARY 
is 3 READ MARK $:1-20 


"THERE was a man in Decapolis whom 
Jesus nealed of a most grievous affliction. 
The man in his gratitude and enthusiasm 
wanted to follow Jesus as did the disciples. 
But Jesus sent him back to witness among 
those who had known him best; back to 
his neighbors and friends. He became the 
first home missionary. Charles H. Spur- 
geon had a sermon on this incident which 
he called: “Christ’s Curate in Decapolis.” 
Perhaps this is the most difficult thing we 
are ever called upon to do; witness for 
Christ in the home’s less romantic sphere. 

Lord, as we go forth each day, touching 
the hands and lives of others, may we do 
it graciously as becometh Thy servants. 
In Thy Name’s sake. Amen, 


ONLY TWO CLASSIFICATIONS 
READ 1 JOHN 4:7-16 


sung ! 
i9 I 


*, 
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Ar THE last census in America over 
two hundred and fifty religious denomi- 
nations were listed, in addition to many 
smaller groups too numerous to be offi- 
cially registered. But what the late Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke said is true: “There are 
really only two classifications; those who 
live by faith and those who live by sight.” 
Thank God, there is less disposition to 
narrow sectarianism than ever before in 
the world and a wider recognition of the 
truth that faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
and fellowship with Him is what really 
matters. There are Christians in all the 
churches. 

Lord, save us from bruising others by 
malice or by contempt; may we remem- 
ber that all souls are Thine. Amen. 


SETTLING A CHURCH 
DISPUTE 


MATTHEW 


JUNE 
20 
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READ 18:15-22 


i) 
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A MINISTER called in to settle some 


} controversial matters in a congregation 















DAILY 


succeeded in doing so by asking the mem- 


bers to take a long view. He said: “My 6 


friends, think of how this will look to you 


in a hundred years from now—these tem- - 


pers and dispositions, these hasty and un- 
kind words and this unseemly strife with 
children looking on!” Many felt utterly 
ashamed of themselves and saw immedi- 
ately how childish and petulant they had 
been. That is one of the ministries of true 
religion: to enable us to take a long view 
of life. 

Lighten our darkness, O Lord, and de- 
liver us from the perils of the day and of 
the night through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S 
ASPIRATIONS 
READ 1 CORINTHTANS 13 


JUNE 


21 


fo oe 


A LADY with a kindly and gracious dis- 
position, said this: “I know I am nicer 
inside than out, that I often put my foot 
in it and say the wrong things. I know I 
have dreams and visions and aspirations 
which other people don’t know about. If 
that is true of me why shouldn’t it be true 
of other people?” That is good, sound. 
healthy thinking. “Love,” said Paul, “hop- 
eth all things.” It is the nature of love 
to look for and believe the best of every- 
body. 

Pardon the imperfections of our pray- 
ers, O Lord, and supply what we have 
omitted, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

ONE ROAD TO SPIRITUAL 
HEALTH 


22 READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-11 


JUNE 
& 
It SEEMS extraordinary to us but medi- 
cal authorities report that nervous dis- 
orders actually decreased in English cities 
when they were bombed. The facts are 
that there was so much urgent need for 
assistance, so much acute suffering, that 
neurotics had their minds taken off them- 
selves and their imaginary troubles and as 
a result their own health was much better. 
That is the emphatic teaching of Paul in 
these verses as it was of Jesus himself. 
We would all be better for thinking less 
about ourselves and more about the needs 
of others. 
Not for ourselves alone, O God, we 
pray, but for all in this troubled world 
who need the help which Thou alone canst 


give. Amen. 
A CUSTOM OF PIONEER 
JUNE DAYS 
23 READ MALACHI 3:16-18 


In PIONEER days on this continent, 
when settlements were few and far be- 
tween, there was much loneliness and 
when people came together for a religious 
meeting in the evening they brought their 
own lanterns to light them over such roads 
as there were. The lanterns served yet 
another purpose. They were hung on nails 
around the walls and often furnished the 
only light there was. So each worshiper 
brought his own light and made his per- 
sonal contribution. That is the ideal meet- 
ing; where each one brings something of 
light, enthusiasm and devotion. 

Lord, each day we move out into the 
unknown but Thou dost go before us and 
gently lead us on. Amen. 


MEDITATIONS 
i JUNE ' CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM 
24 ( READ MARK 14:18-26 


*, 
“se 


Jesus and the disciples sang a hymn. 
Think of it. With Gethsemane near and 
| Calvary not very far ofi—they sang a 
| hymn. And it was not a mournful dirge 
| but a song of triumph and thanksgiving. 
O to have heard that hymn 

Float through the chamber dim, 
Float through the upper room, 
Heard in the twilight gloom! 





Up the dark starry skies 
Rolled the deep harmonies; 
Angels who heard the strain 
How ran the high refrain? 


Lord, we bless Thee that Thou hast 
promised that sorrow and sighing shall flee 


| away but joy shall abide forever. Amen. 


———_ 


JUNE THE WATCH AND THE CLOCK 
25 | READ 1 CORINTHIANS 12:4-20 
% 


"Tue great preacher, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
once gave a supposed dialogue between a 
tiny watch and the famous Big Ben at 
Westminster. The watch was dissatisfied 
with the work it had to do and envied the 
exalted position of the great clock. Big 
Ben offered to change places with the 
watch. When this was done the tiny watch 
realized how utterly unable it was to ren- 
der service when far up in the clock tower 
—it could neither be seen nor heard. It 
learned its lesson and was glad to return 
to its humble position. When people fool- 
ishly wish themselves in other positions 
instead of doing their best in the one they 
occupy, they nullify their usefulness. 
Lord, give us grace to esteem others 
and to rejoice in their success. Amen. 


JUNE | THE SINCERE HEART 
%6 READ REVELATION 2:18-19 


6 


oe 


‘THe fifty-first Psalm was written by 
one who understood that what God re- 
quired more than anything else was sin- 
cerity—truth in the inward parts. He rea- 
lized that multiplying sacrifices would not 
do; that was something outward and often 
quite meaningless. A repentant man sees 
deeply; he knows that the sacrifices of 
God are a broken and a contrite heart. 
There is something else to remember; it 
is that God knows the sincere heart even 
when it fails. To a church which had 
partly failed the Lord said: “I know thy 
works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience, and thy works.” 

Lord, Thou knowest all things; our 
failures and our sins; but Thou also know- 


est that we love Thee. Amen, 
JUNE | THINK TWICE 
27—ti«<‘m READ 1 PETER 3:8-15 
oe 


¢ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said that 
he had never deliberately placed a thorn 
in any man’s bosom. It was a noble 


boast; would that more of us could make 
it. We are in for a lot of heated debate 
and discussion these coming days. It is 
necessary to clear the air and clarify our 





FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


thinking. But too many men and women 
are saying things these days which they 
will be glad to forget later, if they can, 
Let us keep closer to Lincoln’s attitude. 
Most people have a hard enough time a; 
it is without our adding to the burden of 
their unhappiness; be kind, be gentle, he 
understanding. God cannot use bad-tem. 
pered people. Think twice. 

Lord, may the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus be found in us. Amen, 


RANK IN HEAVEN 
READ REVELATION 22:1.7 


JUNE 
28 


. ———) 


°, 
*e' 


Maxy years ago a czar of old Russia 
gave a dinner and invited his subjects, 
The seating was arranged in the following 
way: soldiers were stationed at the ep- 


| trance and all guests had to show their 


hands. If the hands were hard and cal- 


| loused, the guests were shown to the head 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





table and given a place of honor. Ii the 
hands were soft and showed no signs of 
toil, they were only permitted to gather 
up the crumbs that remained after the 
feast. God’s places of honor go to the 
workers and by that we mean those who 
have given themselves with consecration 
to His service. 

Lord, Thou and Thou alone art the in- 
exhaustible source of wisdom, of happi- 
ness and of courage; endue us with Thy 
Spirit. Amen. 


A RELIGION TO LIVE BY 
READ TITUS 2 


JUNE 
29 


—_ 


A PROMINENT Christian layman in 


| this country says that as a youth he stood 


at the parting of the ways. He was just 
outside the Kingdom. He went to a 
church meeting and heard a man say: 
“Religion is a good thing to die by.” The 
testimony did not touch him; he was only 
eighteen and not thinking about dying. 
Then another man spoke and said: “Re- 
ligion is a good thing to live by.” That 
struck home. The youth said to himself: 
“That is the religion I need.” For half a 
century he has been a tower of strength 
in every good cause and he is still at it. 
Lord, we thank Thee for the light oi 
heaven upon our daily path and Thy glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


| Amen, 
| TRANSMITTERS OR 
— i TERMINALS 


READ MATTHEW 25:14-30 


se 


* 


"THERE are two kinds of wires in 4 
telephone system: transmitters and ter- 
minals. The transmitter is a wire over 
which messages are carried. The terminals 
run to the ground and no messages are re- 
produced. We must not forget that re- 
ligion is something to be shared; to be 
passed on. If we refuse to pass it on we 
shall be like the man in the Parable of the 
Talents, who lost what he had because he 
buried it in the ground. A blessing shared 
is doubled; a blessing not shared will soon 
be lost altogether. 

Lord, may we stir up within us whal- 
ever gifts we have; help us to do some 
service for Thee before we go hence. 
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SERMON: 
THE KEYSTONE COMMANDMENT 


(Continued from page 33) 


ourselves. Do you ever have the feeling 
that you have spent too much of yourself, 
that something is gone which you would 
like to get back? About twenty-five years 
ago a young man went to New York. He 
came from a Christian home and from a 
college with Christian ideals. He lived in 
the city for some six months with almost 
no consideration for his former habits of 
church attendance. He wished to see the 
sights of New York, and the best time to 
see many of them was on Sunday. It was 
not long, however, before he began to dis- 
cover something happening within him- 
self. It was somewhat similar to the en- 
croachment of a surrounding jungle on a 
garden. You know how the seeds from 
the thicket are blown over on the garden 
plot and if there is no watchful cultiva- 
tion, it is not long before the garden be- 
comes a weedpatch. Thus the city jungle 
moved in on him. The area of his good 
tastes began to shrink. The outposts of 
decency became overgrown. Happily, he 
recovered his good sense in time. He re- 
turned to his old habits of Sabbath ob- 
servance. By a recultivation of worship, 
he pushed back the encroaching tempta- 
tions. Thus the Sabbath helps us to re- 
possess our lost territories of decency and 
dignity. 

In our discussion we have not laid 
down rules for Sabbath observance. Rath- 
er we have set up the objectives of the 
day as guideposts. Are we so spending 
the Lord’s Day that the rights of God 
and the rights of man are reinforced? 
Are we using the day to re-appraise, to 
re-collect and to re-possess ourselves? The 
specific methods by which we can make 
the day serve these ends we leave to the 
conscience of each Christian. But this we 
will say, that each one should set up some 
rules of Sabbath observance for himself. 
and furthermore, society should enforce 
the laws which safeguard its preservation, 
lest the keystone be loosened and _ the 
other commandments fall with it. 


De Tocqueville, the distinguished 
Frenchman, visited America just about 
a century ago on a mission of investiga- 
tion. One weekend was spent in the love- 
ly Finger Lakes section of New York 
State. On Saturday night, he saw the 
busy rush. Then on Sunday morning he 
felt the hush, and he said to his host, “Is 
somebody dead?” “No,” he was told. 
“this is the Sabbath.”” Some years after, 
De Tocqueville wrote these words: 
“America is great and strong because the 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers has so per- 
meated the people that as a whole they 
take one day in seven to stop, reflect and 
worship.” Of course, we do not presume 
to say that Sabbath observance is proof 
of a nation’s godliness, but it is a pri- 

Mary preparation for it. 

Maybe, therefore, this old command- 
ment 7s a timely topic in this troubled day. 


Buy War Bonds 


and Stamps 
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FEEL FIT AS A FIDDLE 





TAKE PA/LLIPS’ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


* 


Say goodbye to those “morning blues.” 
Get out of bed feeling clear-headed— 
wide-awake—full of ambition. That’s 
what can happen when you stop letting 
your stomach go sour during the night 
| because of over-indulgence ... when you 
| give that excessive acidity the one-two 
action of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
For Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia does 
more than merely neutralize the excess 
acids—it finishes the job. After settling 


Gives speedy relief when your 
stomach feels ‘‘uneasy”’ or gassy 
due to too much acid. Rated among 
| the most effective neutralizers of 
excess stomach acids known. Acts 
almost immediately. 





j recommend it for young children. 


thorough elimination. Does not GENUINE 
FILS Aue ser'ine'srtieiarne.  [FPHILLIPS® 
resding capeney. baaey guesketens fgh™ mes, 
There is no better mild laxative. “mares "ug masa 


ONE-TWO ACTION! 


¥ AN EFFECTIVE ALKALIZER. 2 A MILD LAXATIVE. 


purge— merely promotes more 


ONLY 25c AT ANY DRUGSTORE 


the stomach, it goes on and acts as a very 
gentle laxative—promotes a mild. yet 
thorough elimination. It’s an ideal laxa- 
tive-antacid. 

Next time you overeat—or stay up late 
at a gay party—try Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia at bedtime, and wake up feeling 
“fit as a fiddle.” Read the directions on 
the Milk of Magnesia package and take 
only as directed thereon, or as prescribed 
hy vour physician. 
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| PLAN NOW 


the Organ you've 
always wanted 


F your dreams of a truly fine 

Organ have, of war-necessity, 
‘been filed for future reference’ 

. now is the time to bring 
them out again. For now, more 
and more Moller Craftsmen are 
being veleased from war pro- 
duction to planning again The 
Artist of Organs—The Organ 
of Artists. 


Your order NOW for a Moller 
Organ will receive their imme- 
diate attention—for it places you 
on the Moller Preferred List 
with the assurance of being 
among the first to secure posses- 
sion of a post-war instrument. 
The name Moller is a synonym 
for the highest in pipe organ 
Moller Craftsmen 


have earned their name... 


achievement. 


through mastery of their partic- 
skills . . . through pride 
in their work and through ad- 
herence to the ideal that only 
the best may be stamped with the 
Moller name. 


ular 


Write Moller NOW.. . Put 
your name on the Preferred Lis: 
for the Organ of outstanding 
tonal beauty, quality and satis- 


faction 


ISCO ALLURE eee 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





‘remember his name. 
‘ful in his new headquarters that soon the 
‘whole province knew of Jesus, sorcerers 
' burned 
‘idol trade. 


| There are few 
| of a missionary of Christ. 


| was written from prison in Rome. 
ja great letter, one we would miss if it 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


By Amos Joh Traver 





? PAUL IN 
JUNE | EPHESUS 
Ath i READ—ACTS 19:8-10; 


se 


EPHESIANS 2:4-10; 3:14-19 


PAUL was No back-road church builder. 
Follow him and you find yourself on the 
highways of world trade. Philippi, An- 
tioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, these 
were centers of influence. Converts made 
there would count double for the spread 
of Christianity Among these important 
cities Ephesus was by no means the least. 
It was the capital of the province of 
Asia, the seat of the worship of Diana 
and had the largest amphitheater in the 
empire. The temple of Diana was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Here 
too Paul’s tentmaker friends had held to- 
gether the little group of converts he had 
made on his first visit and had added to 
them. To their credit is also the instruc- 
tion of the eloquent Apollos who, after 
helping them for a time, had gone on to 
Corinth. 

As usual Paul began preaching in the 
synagogue. As Jesus also did, he gave the 
“chosen people” their opportunity. But 
hearts could be as hard in Ephesus as in 
Jerusalem and probably tiring of the con- 
stant arguments with Jewish leaders, Paul 
moved his headquarters to the school of 
Tyrannus. There is a court physician of 
that name on record and perhaps this 
Tyrannus lectured on medicine. If so, 
Luke, the physician, would have reason to 
Paul was so success- 


their books publicly, and the 
led by Demetrius the silver- 
smith, mobbed Paul and had him arrested. 
Seven churches. recorded in Revelation, 
| were a permanent result of his preaching. 


dull moments in the life 


The letter to the church at Ephesus 
It is 


were lost from our New Testament. Only 
two brief paragraphs are selected for our 
study. Note what Paul says about sin in 
the first passage. Sin is death. This is not 
the arbitrary edict of some Oriental mon- 
arch. It is the simple fact that when we 
sin we begin the process of death in us. 
Sin against your body and sickness, pain 
and death follow. Sin against right, 
against purity, honesty, truth and un- 
selfishness, and your soul will suffer. Sin 
judges itself. Sin is missing the mark, 
or to use the figure used by the early 
Christians, it is “missing the Way.” And 
we need help to travel that Way! 


GRACE IS THE NAME given to the help 
God grants us in the mastery of sin. 





Ephesians 2:8 gives the definition of 
grace: “The gift of God.’ Dr. John 


Baillie, one of our great contemporary 
English theologians, says: “Faith is not 
an achievement, but a gift.” We are so 
completely dependent on God in the battle 
with sin and its consequences that we 
cannot find Him or even believe on Him 
without His coming to us first. On our 
pilgrimage of life we must feel as humble 
as downed airmen floating on a great 
ocean and finding their only hope in 
prayer for God’s mercy. Paul believed 
that forgiveness for the terrible sin against 
Christ and His early followers was an un- 
merited gift of God’s love. Paul believed 


that his conversion on the Damascus 
road was a gift. His power to preach, the 
peace in his forgiven soul, strength to 


live through his persecutions, everything 
worthy in his life—all these were gifts of 
God. To have these gifts it was only 
necessary to take God at the face value 
of His promises. ,And that is faith. 

It is hard to leave these great passages 
in Ephesians with so brief a treatment 
We must not miss another great word of 
Paul: that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith. (Ephesians 3:17.) 
To dwell, means here to live permanently, 
not as a visitor, or a weekend guest, but 
to make a home in our hearts. This is 
what Paul meant when he said: For me 
to live is Christ. A friend we love better 
than we love ourselves comes to live with 
us. He becomes the deciding factor in 
our plans. It may require the change of 
our whole routine, but we will not mind 
that so long as he is comfortable. and 
happy with us. Our first and Jast thought 
every day will be him, not ourselves. Is 
Christ that kind of a permanent guest 
in your heart and home? Well, He will 
not come on any other basis. Do you 
think the kind of thoughts He could 
sharer Could He be comfortable and 
happy with your Searching questions, 
aren’t they: 


Questions: 

There was a burning of books in Ephe- 
sus because of Paul. Is there need fora 
bonfire today? Survey the newsstands and 
book counters in your community. What 
should Christian people do about them? 

Paul’s brand oj Christianity produced 
riots and persecution. Does our brand ad- 
just itself toe easily to eur world? 


JUNE | | PAUL PLEADS FOR 
‘th A RUNAWAY SLAVE 
® READ—PHILEMON 4-21 


PAUL WAS A Versatile writer. Some of 
his letters are so deep and scholarly that 
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. they challenge the best-trained intellect. 
) This letter is so warm and simple and 
personal that there is not a puzzling line 
in it. It is written to a friend, Philemon, 
one of his own converts during his min- 
istry in Asia Minor. He was a citizen of 
Colosse and the church met for worship 
in his home. The occasion for this letter 
was Onesimus, Philemon’s slave, who had 
robbed his master, run away and thinking 
* to lose himself in a great city, had drifted 
into Rome. God led him to Paul, who 
though a prisoner, was allowed much 
liberty. Perhaps he had served Paul in 
his master’s house and hearing that he 
too was in Rome, came to him for help. 


: 
: Stolen money soon is spent! However it 
Ot happened, Paul won him to Christ. 
Wouldn’t you have liked to hear them 


le talk over the question of the slave’s duty? 
Surely Paul let Onesimus make the deci- 


ve . ‘ 

' sion himself to return to his master, and 

we then wrote this perfect letter of recom- 
t 


mendation. 

Christ makes brothers of us all. Man- 
built barriers of race and class have no 
place in the Church. Robert Frost has 
















st written a beautiful poem called “Mend- . i 
n. ing Wall.” His neighbor built a wall ~ m | When you try this inviting SPONGE CAKE recipe, you're 

4 the line between their properties saying, a ce ooo ek ] 

ed “Good walls make good neighbors.” In sure before you start—because it’s backed by the most 

us the spring mack tiene and labor was need- i sensational guarantee ever put behind a flour. GUARAN- 

2 7 oe . . 2 % Z » . Ty in 

: ed to rebuild the wall and it seemed as | TEED BAKING! Try Pillsbury’s Best with ANY GOOD i 
we though the frost and roots of trees were RECIPE. If you don’t agree that you get better baking | 
of working against them. The poet felt j than with any other all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s 

- “Something there is that does not like a Cooking Service, Minneapolis, and get back the cost of | 
ss wall.” And then he adds, “Can it be | all your recipe ingredients! 

; God?” When it comes to walls between I ] 

atta ¢ ‘ 2 ane > > e 

es slave and master, labor and ee Pillsbury’s SPRING BLOSSOM Cake j 
“ poor and rich, white and black or yellow : ae F , 

oa or brown, the answer is “Yes.” Institu- j with Whipped Fruit frosting | 
~ tions like slavery may persist through the P | TEMPERATURE: 325° F. Makes 9-inch tube cake = Tim: about 1 hr. 
¥ centuries but letters like Paul’s and the @ 1% cups sifted PisBuRY's e 1% teaspoons grated lemon | 
. spirit of Christ that prompted it, spell | Best Enriched FLour rind 

at their ultimate doom. Some day, war will i @ 234 teaspoons baking powder _— e 3 egg yolks, unbeaten 
- yield too. | (or 134 teaspoons e 1 cup sugar 

3S : double-acting) e 3 egg whites, unbeaten 
Ne . . ‘ ‘ @ % teaspoon salt e 4 cup sugar 

; _ THERE Is THE highest art in this letter a l + fast sa i; cnet des 
er for the highest art is always the most ED % cup cold water @ 1% teaspoons lemon juice 
th sincere. It pany just the letter to insure ‘ J ] 1. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times. 2. Add 

in welcome instead of a beating for the run- @* 1 water and lemon rind to egg yolks, and beat well with a rotary 
= away. It begins with a tribute to Phile- Ps a egg beater until very light in color, and greatly increased in : 
n mon’s loyal friendship and his unselfish me \ volume. 3. Add 1 cup sugar gradually, beating thoroughly after 
nd service to Christ and His Church. Every er OWA each addition. 4. Fold in dry ingredients, a small amount at a 
ht word is troth. not flattery Paul takes it e AS time. 5. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, adding the re- 

Is for exanted that Philemon will be pleased ; | 3 i maining sugar gradually, beating well after each addition. Add 
est to have Onesimus come back a Christian p lemon juice. 6. Fold into egg yolk mixture gently but thoroughly. ; 
‘ill He appeals ‘i. his feleael for the inte on ] 7. Pour into an ungreased tube pan and bake in a slow oven. 

° i . ° a fi i y i i 

: the basis of the long-time friendship be- 8. After removing from oven invert pan until cold (about 1 hour). 
ad tween Pau! and Philemon. (Read verses > 
. 4-7.) Paul does not presume to tell Phile- WHIPPED FRUIT FROSTING " 


mon what to do, but he pleads for Onesi- 
} mus, (Read verses 8-10) He intimates 
| _ his own love for Onesimus, saying that in 
the slave’s return he carries with him “my 
Me § very heart.” (Read verses 11, 12) Paul 


e % teaspoon salt sweetened fruit (canned or 
@ 1 egg white fresh strawberries, peaches, 
@ 1 teaspoon lemon juice cherries ;cooked dried prunes, 
@1% cups drained, crushed apricots or peaches) 


Add salt to egg white in top of double boiler; beat with 


@ tells of some sacrifice on his part in los- 7 4x55. rotary egg beater until stiff, but not dry. Place over boiling 

nd ing the service of Onesimus who could be er water; add lemon juice and fruit gradually, continue beat- . 
rat of great help to a prisoner, and also ax “ ing for five minutes or until mixture stands in soft “ 
n? ses Philemon the slave iets a 6 mounds. Allow to cool. If desired, sugar may be added. is 
ed Christian, far more useful than before he 


d- ran away. Now he would be “more than 
a servant, a brother, beloved.” How beau- 
tifully Paul takes this for granted. (Read 
yerses 13-16) He claims partnership with 

| hilemon in the whole matter, pledging 

himself to pay any damages. Luther com- 
ments, “Even as Christ did for me with 
God the Father, thus also doth Paul for 
iw Onesimus with Philemon. We are all his 
| (Continued on page 44) 
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Seat in 
THE FLAVOR 


By Esther Foley 


O DIFFERENT from last year, 
this canning season! According to market 
reports, the peach crop will be good— 
and this means peach jam, perhaps, for 
all. The berry crop will also be good if 
there is anyone to pick it. If a berry- 
field is near your neighborhood, spend a 
day or two picking, to help out the war 
effort as well as to have some to put up. 


Pears, plums, grapes—all indications 
point now to good crops. No doubt 


prices will be ceilinged at what the 
housewife knows to be reasonable levels. 
All this leaves only the sugar as a cause 
of worry. 

Sugar stamp No. 40 can be used for 
each person to buy 5 pounds of canning 
sugar. And if more is needed, spare 
stamp No. 37 must be sent to the local 
rationing board, and more sugar re- 
quested. The canning sugar allowance 
will be the same as last year, 20 pounds 
per person. The name of the person the 
stamp belongs to must be listed on the 
sugar-request statement. And if a family 
of five sends five stamps, the five names 
must be listed. 

The Government is not going to worry 
itself much this year about how the 
housewife uses the canning sugar. So if 
butter is scarce in your locality, make up 
all the jams and jellies and conserves 
the sugar ration will jell. But, because 
these sweets will replace butter, the nu- 
trition experts are concerned that as 
much nutrition as possible be left in the 








aside until needed. Measure prepared 
fruit into a 5- to 6-quart kettle, filling 
up last cup or fraction of cup with water 
if necessary. 

Place over hottest fire. Add powdered 
fruit pectin, mix well, and continue stir- 
ring until mixture comes to a hard boil, 
At once pour in sugar, stirring constant- 
ly. (To reduce foaming, 14 teaspoon 
butter may be added.) Continue stir. 
ring, bring to a full rolling boil, and boil 
hard one minute. Remove from fire, 
skim, pour quickly. Paraffin hot jam at 
once. Makes about 11 glasses (6 fluid 
ounces each) . 


GRAPE CONSERVE 


4 cups prepared fruit 
Grated lemon rind 

14 cup lemon juice 

7 cups sugar 


14 pound seeded raisins 

1 cup nut meat, finely 
chopped 

'% bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit, stem and crush well 
about 3 pounds fully ripe grapes. Add 


Grape jelly is a universal favorite. Make it now for use next winter. 


cooked fruit mixtures. They are saying: 
1. Cook in small amounts; 2 quarts of 
mixture is enough to work with at one 
time. 2. Cook in a shallow wide pan, 
and cook quickly. 8. Use fruit as fresh 
and as good as possible. 

Tf these general directions are followed, 
the spreads for bread will have vitamin 
and mineral value as well as flavor and 
color to offer the diet this coming winter. 

Liquid pectin stretches the fruit, and 
gives greater yield for the time spent 
over the stove. As usual, pay strict at- 
tention to directions, and never double 
the recipe—work in small amounts. 


RIPE BLACKBERRY JAM 


44 cups prepared fruit 1 box powdered fruit 
614 cups sugar pectin 


To prepare fruit, grind or crush thor- 
oughly about 2 quarts fully ripe black- 
berries (not black caps). Sieve about 14 
of ground or crushed pulp. (For spiced 
blackberry jam, add 4 to ¥% teaspoon 
each of cloves, cinnamon, and allspice or 
any desired combination of spices.) 

Measure sugar into dry dish and set 





According to market reports, the peach 
crop this year will be good — this 
means peach jam, perhaps, for all. 





14 cup water, bring to a boil and simmer, 
covered, 30 minutes. Remove seeds and 
skins by sieving. If desired, chop or grind 
skins and add to pulp. Grate rind and 
squeeze lemon juice from 2 medium 
lemons. 

Measure sugar and prepared fruit into 
large kettle, filling up last cup with 
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water, if necessary. Add lemon rind and 
juice, raisins and nuts; mix well. Bring 
to a full rolling boil over hottest fire. 
Stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard one minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then 
stir and skim by turns for just 5 minutes 
to cool slightly and prevent floating fruit. 
Pour quickly. Paraffin hot conserve. 
Makes about 12 glasses (6 oz. each). 


SPICED RIPE PEACH JAM 


4 cups prepared fruit 7% cups sugar . 
1% cup lemon juice 1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit, peel about 3 pounds 
fully ripe peaches; pit and grind or chop 
very fine. Add ¥% to 1 teaspoon each of 
cinnamon, cloves and: allspice, or any de- 
sired combination of spices, to ground 
or choppd peaches. Squeeze juice from 2 
medium lemons. 





If there’s a berryfield near you, 
spend a day or two picking and 
help the war effort and yourself. 


Measure sugar and prepared fruit into 
large kettle, filling up last cup with 
water, if necessary. Add lemon juice and 
mix well. Bring to a full rolling boil over 
hottest fire. Stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard one minute. Re- 
move from fire and stir in bottled fruit 
pectin. Then stir and skim by turns for 
just 5 minutes to cool slightly, to pre- 
vent floating fruit. Pour quickly. Paraf- 
fin hot jam at once. Makes about 11 
glasses (6 fluid ounces each) . 


RIPE PEACH AND PLUM JAM 


3% cups prepared fruit 1 box powdered fruit 
4% cups sugar pectin 


To prepare fruit, peel about 1% 
pounds fully ripe peaches; pit and grind 
or crush thoroughly. Pit (do not peel) 
about one pound fully ripe plums. Cut 
in small pieces and crush thoroughly. 
Combine fruits. 

Measure sugar into dry dish and set 
aside until needed. Measure prepared 
fruit into a 5- to 6-quart kettle, filling 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Now is the time... — 


to turn luscious summer fruits 
into nourishing Jams and Jellies 


Success is Easy —with Certo! to add fruity variety, color and food value 


® Yes, it’s strange for women to think of WR Res OS 


food as a munition of war— but we know 
today that it is. Every ounce we save... 
every ounce we raise and conserve... 
helps fight for freedom! 

So let’s not neglect nature’s bounty of 
wild fruits ripening now . . . nor the fruits 
on our own place . . . nor those that are 
abundant and cheap in the market, We'll | —sparkling, tender, jelled just right—the 
need them next winter—for spreads on first time you try your hand at it! Start 
our bread to eke out rationed butter now. . . stock your shelves as the de- 
and margarine ...to put appetizing food _licious fruits come along. By fall, you'll 
energy into the family’s lunch boxes . be rich—and a credit to Uncle Sam! 


Lf No 
f G JELLY WITH CERTO 


a ADVANTAGES OF MAKIN 


Get a bottle of Certo today at your 
grocer’s. Read the recipe book that comes 
with it and see how easy it is these days 
to make perfect jams and jellies from all 
kinds of fruits. For Certo is the famous 
pectin that revolutionized jelly-making. 


With Certo, you can make prize jellies 


11 tuet right. 
\ f vits jell just ng : 

s—helps alll fr old-time long cooking: 

of 7 from 


1. Easy Succes 
Vy-Minute B 


3. More Jelly—you ge 
same amount of juice. 


4. Finer Flavor, Brig 
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A Product of General Foods 
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Cash Benefits in Any One Year 


Here’s a truly excep- 


’ / tional value in safe, 
Lov, carefully planned 
LZ é protection against 

eee: the heavy burden of 


expenses resulting 


SICKNESS from ne. 

Costing only a few 
ACCIDENT cents a day, the fa- 
omen | Se Fine gepaies 
SURGEON that in case of unex- 
TIME LOST pons — or 

accident, you may go 
FROM WORK to any Hospital in 
LOSS of LIFE the U.S. or Canada 


under any Doctor’s 
care. Your expenses 
will be paid for you 
in accordance with 
Policy Provisions. 
Individual or Family 
You are eligible for this protection from 
birth to age 70... without medical examt- 
nation. The North American Plan is sold 
direct ...at a saving to you. The Com- 
pany is under the supervision of the 
Insurance Department. Sickness and acci- 
dent strike suddenly ... BE PREPARED! 
Mail coupon. No Agent will call. 


Plus War Coverage 
and other valuable 
benefits. 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. C4-6, Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation; details about 
your “3c A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan”. 


NANG ccs ceseccs. neccasencnscesccecsosscconccsen 


BIE si che rinie nad cnkcennsncisccacsscnccsionns 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Onesimi to my thinking.” (Read verses 
17-19) Then finally he expresses his per- 
fect faith in Philemon, his expectation 
that he would do even “beyond what I 
say.” (Read verses 20, 21) No real 
friend, no Christian friend, could refuse 
a letter like that. 

Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving each other, even as God 
also in Christ forgave you. Ephesians 


|4:32. That is the secret of social trans- 
| formations. The patient, persistent work- 
|ing of Christian love is the only solution 
|to our world problems. Even economic 
rivalry and injustice will yield to love. 


And it is the one redeeming factor in per- 
sonal maladjustments. That love is per- 
sonalized, incarnated in Jesus Christ. 


Questions: 

Paul has been criticized for sending 
back this runaway slave. What is your 
answer? 

Paul had great expectations of Phile- 
mon and let him know it. He has faith 
in him. Can we win men to right decisions 
without this faith in them? Discuss. 

Is the Church of 1944 practicing broth- 
erhood as Paul practiced it? What can we 
do in our church to make a Philemon and 
an Onesimus equally welcome? 


j A GOOD SOLDIER OF 
i JESUS CHRIST 


& READ—2 TIMOTHY 2:1-4, 8-12; 4:5-8 


PAUL IS WRITING his last letter and he 
is lonely and a prisoner. His first im- 
prisonment in Rome had not been so 
difficult. With the exception of a soldier 
constantly in attendance, he could live in 
a rented house and receive visitors at 
will. Luke records the story of his life 
up to his first imprisonment. Some think 


| that Luke planned three books; his Gos- 
| pel, the Acts and another, to tell the end 


of the life story of Paul. Probably after 
release from his first imprisonment, Paul 
visited Philemon and Onesimus. Romans 
15:24 expresses his intention of going to 
Spain. But in the meantime, Rome burned 


/and Nero diverted suspicion of arson 


from himself to the Christians and Paul 
was taken prisoner again. This time it 
was confinement in the Mamertine dun- 
geons where he was lonely, cold and “en- 
during hardships.” He wants Timothy 
and John Mark to come to him. He re- 
calls the comfort of a cloak he left at 


|Troas. He also longs for his books. So 


he writes Timothy a letter full of pathos 
and courage. Luke is still with him and 
Demas has left him, but the Lord stands 
by to give him power. 

Human fellowship in suffering means 
something to Paul. He invites his young 


| friend to “Suffer hardships with me.” No 


trouble is ever quite so hard to bear if 


| we have a comrade to share it. “I think 


I would have gone crazy if there hadn’t 
been Jim to talk to,” is the testimony of 
a soldier in a foxhole on the battle line. 
The longing for Timothy is human and 
understandable. Let us remember what 
it means to be a good neighbor to our 


| friends. Paul himself had written to the 
|Galatians: “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” Thank God for the good Christian 


folks who take time to call on the sick 

DIvINE FELLOWSHIP means most jp 
trouble. ‘“Remember Jesus Christ,” Pay| 
writes, “If we die with Him, we shall also 
live with Him.” He might have turned 
that verse around: “If we live with Him 
we shall also die with Him.” Paul was 
lonely for human companionship, but he 
knew the companionship of Christ. It js 
the sense of the Presence that he wants 
Timothy to realize. Christ is the beloved 
Captain and he and Timothy are His 
soldiers. The one big thing in life is to 
be a worthy soldier for Christ. Millions 
know what Paul means when he says: “No 
soldier on service entangleth himself jp 
the affairs of this life.” Dr. Moffatt trans. 
lates it, “in civic pursuits.” No “business 
as usual” if a war is to be won. No grasp- 
ing after political preferment or higher 
wages and even the care of a man’s family 
must be set aside in order to don the 
uniform of the nation. Devotion to 
Christ demands sacrifice of all that holds 
us back from our highest service. Yet the 
joy of His Presence makes even the cold 
damp dungeon endurable. 

With all the pathos, there is the sound 
of victory in this last letter of Paul. He 
is about to die and knows it. Notice how 
he says it: “I am already being offered.” 
Prison was a living death. “My departure 
is at hand.” Not an end, but a change in 
residence. Then the aged apostle seems 
to boast, but it was not that. He always 
saw in himself the power of God to con- 
vert a bad man into a good man. He 
uses the figure of the arena, “fought” 
well, “finished” well in the race. and 
“kept” a,loyal and faithful heart to the 
end. Now he looks to the same Christ 
who made all this possible to also make 
him worthy of the crown. The winner in 
the Olympian games won a crown of 
laurel leaves. Paul expected a crown of 
forgiveness. The Christ who gave him 
power for life would cleanse him from his 
sins and make him right with God. He 
asked no other reward. 

How Timothy must have treasured this 
letter. He had a great responsibility at 
Ephesus in the care of the church his 
master had founded. Whenever he would 
be tempted to discouragement he would 
turn to the testimony of Paul and read 
in the experience of his devoted life the 
assurance that the Lord would stand by 
him. And He will stand by you, too. 


Questions: 

Paul trained young men like Timothy 
and Mark to succeed him. What is your 
plan for an unbroken succession of leader- 
ship in your church? 

What affairs entangle us most as sol- 
diers of Christ? Is it not often good 
things that keep us from being our best 
for Him? 

Paul said not “Why did this happen 
to me?” but “What shall I do for Thee?” 
He kept faith. Dr. F. B. Meyer wrote: 
“Our why’s turn into a perpetual whine” 
How do you rate by 2 Timothy 4:7? 


mt ee 
25th } 


READ—DANIEL 1:8-16, 19-20 


DANIEL’S PURPOSE was in the right 
place. Many a fine lad or lass has left 
home for school or a business career with 
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good purposes. Too oiten they are only 
skin deep. Away from home, where no- 
body notices or cares, they easily drift 
with the careless crowd. They taste for- 


bidden fruits and play excitedly with 
strange drinks. “Nobody will know” is 
the test that breaks many a good inten- 
tion. Daniel was not like that. He and 
his three friends purposed in their hearts. 
It takes a big purpose in the heart to keep 
us to our good resolutions’ The purpose 
of Daniel was bound up with his religion. 
Such a purpose is positive. Not the pur- 
pose to keep from things hurtful alone, 
but that purpose plus the purpose to keep 
clean and healthy for God. 

Love of country was to the Hebrew one 
with his love of his nation’s God. Daniel 
recognized the subtle scheme of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to make him and his friends 
forget their homeland It is the same 
scheme that our modern Hitlers use when 
they reeducate the younger generations of 
conquered countries in naziism. Even the 
names were changed. and the rich diets 
and warm wines of Chaldea would easily 
produce a generation of Quislings, Love 
of country demands self-discipline. In- 
deed, if the king had only understood, the 
luxury of his court life would in the end 
prove Babylon’s downfall The man or 
woman who does not keep fit, for his best 
service to his nation in these war days 
may well remember the part overin- 
dulgence played in the fall of France. 
Intemperance is treason! 


DANIEL THOUGHT well of himself. If 
nobody else knew his sin, he would know 
it and despise himself Ask the drunkard 
whether he likes himself. If he is honest 
he will confess his shame. The battle with 
temptation holds the issue of weakness 
or strength in a man. To yield means 
ever increasing indulgence, ever greater 
weakness. To win in the battle assures 
that the soul “build itself larger man- 
sions.’ Temptation not only offers a choice 
of evil, but it compels a choice. We eat and 
drink in Chaldea as the Chaldeans do, or 
we do not Daniel made the choice that 
made the rest of the heroic story of his 
faith possible. In the refusal of young 
Daniel is the preview of the man Daniel 
opening his window toward Jerusalem to 
pray and speaking unpleasant truth to the 
king in spite of lions’ dens and fiery fur- 
naces. Daniel grew to greatness by his 
self-discipline. 

Your face betrays you Daniel and his 
friends proved by their fair countenances 
that their choice was best. Look on the 
face of the drunkard and see what in- 
dulgence does. ‘“Shame-water,” the Hin- 
dus have named strong drink. The good 
purpose in the heart will show in the face. 
Give it time. We only think nobody will 
know. Anyway God knows Keep a fair 
countenance for Him 


Questions: 

Have you studied liquor advertising 
recently? Is it true that liquor is a food 
or has medicinal value? 

Is it rightly associated with national 
heroes, with family scenes, with the 
American flag? Is beer “a tonic for the 
weak and aged?” Discuss. 

How far is liquor responsible for ab- 
Senteeism? For juvenile delinquency? 
For AW.O.L. in the armed services? 
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How to 


Relieve 


MUSCULAR PAIN, 
NEURITIS, NEURALGIA 


IN A FEW MINUTES 








The instant you feel muscular aches 
or pains, do this at once. Take 2 
Bayer Aspirin Tablets with a glass 
of water. Repeat if needed. 


...Use fast relief pictured 
here. You’ll be amazed 


at results 






Th 
ese two Pictures fell 


Almos; the in 





Try this wonderful fast relief today 


only ic 


lr you HAVE never tried this fast, inex- 
pensive method of relieving distressing 
muscular aches or pains, you'll be amazed 
when relief starts in just a few minutes 
time. Try it. Take two Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets with a full glass of water. Then 
rest for a few minutes while the Bayer 
Aspirin “takes hold.’’ And faster per- 
haps than you ever thought possible, the 
pain starts to go. 


Quick results come because, as the 
pictures of the glasses show, Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin starts to disintegrate and 
is ready to go to work almost instantly it 
touches moisture. Hence a few minutes 
after taking, it starts relieving the pain. 


So don’t wait. The moment you feel 
muscular pain or the pain of neuritis, 
neuralgia or headache, get quick relief 
by taking Bayer Aspirin. This can save 


| you hours that otherwise would be spent 


in pain. 


a tablet 


At only 1 cent a tablet, anyone can 
afford this quick relief. So be sure you 
get it when vou buy. Always ask for it 
by its full name, “Bayer Aspirin” and 
look for the Bayer cross stamped on 
each tablet. The new easy opening boxes 
snap open automatically when you press 
the top. 


If pain persists see your doctor 





Q 
iy (e 


15c 


FOR 12 TABLETS 
2 FULL DOZEN 


25c 


Your doctor is the only one who 
should advise you about persistent 
» pain. Let him find the basic cause 
of such pain and treat it. 
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Let them 
come back 
...to Beauty 


Yes, when they come back from war... 
let them return to a church made new 
again . . . made more beautiful and in- 
viting with Nu-Wood Interior Finish! 
This softly colored, fadeproof and sturdy 
wall and ceiling covering will hide dingy, 
cracked plaster . . . will bring a velvety 
texture to walls once discolored and un- 
sightly. But Nu-Wood will do even more. 
Its high insulating efficiency will help cut 
fuel bills. Its noise-absorbing -ability will 


make words spoken and sung more pleas- 
ing. And remember, with all its advan- 
tages, Nu-Wood is low in cost, easy to 
apply. Mail the coupon for complete 
information. 






\WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 161-6, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


{ 

I 

I 

I 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu-Wood : 
for: O New Construction © Remodeling I 
Please send me your FREE Nu-Wood ColorGuide. 1 
| 

| 

! 

| 

! 

I 
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VuWood 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 
BALSAM-WOOL - PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER - NU-WOOD 


Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


| No Politics 


@ I always sit down with CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, the day it comes off the 
press, and read it through as though 
I had never seen a word of it before. 
That’s hard, but possible. And 
more than once, I have had the im- 
pression that perhaps we were run- 
/ning too many “crank” letters on 
‘this page. Too many finding fault. 
Are we? 

This should be said, here and now: 
letters condemning us run in a ratio 
of about one to fifty, compared with 

letters that are genial, friendly and 
congratulatory. We pay full atten- 
| tion to both, for both help us edit 
CHRISTIAN HERALD—and we know 
we are far from perfect. 

This week, for instance, one reader 
tells us that he is “thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the political thing you’ve 
made out of CHRISTIAN HERALD 
... I throw it aside ...” We read 
it and ask ourselves, “Is he right? 
We’d better check.” And we do. But 
then in the next mail comes one say- 
ing, “To charge an editor with New 
Deal propaganda simply because he 
expresses opinions of his own on cur- 
rent questions and happenings seems 
' to me to be sheer narrowmindedness 

.’ Then we feel better. 

On the whole, ours is a friendly, 
helpful audience. We say this be- 
cause we want our readers to know 
| that we know they are like that. We 
| hope they’ll go on writing, and tell- 
ing us without let or hindrance just 
what’s on their minds. This is a 
democratic paper—sans politics! 


Censorship 


Dear Editor: 

We appreciate your kind response to the 
ad, asking for books for prisoners of war. 
We thank you, and feel assured that you 
were prompted by the spirit of the Lord. 
There is a new ruling now, forbidding Post 
Commanding Officers to locally censor any 
books for prisoners of war. They must go 
through proper censorship. Furthermore, 
the ruling of the War Department states 
that books must be sent to Censorship 

| only by organizations approved by the War 
Department. Therefore, individuals wish- 
ing to send books must send them to these 
approved organizations. 

Would you kindly publish this? 

| Prisoner of War Camp, Irwin E. Heckman 
| Opelika, Okla. Post Chaplain 


ie CHRISTIAN HERALD is glad to 
publish it. Consult your U.S.O.! 


New Front 


@ Scores of letters reached us, dis. 
cussing the Joe Doakes article in 
the February issue, and the general 
temperance situation; the vast ma- 
jority of the writers agreed that 
there is a desperate need for a new 
temperance front, a united front, in 
this country. This is exactly what 
CHRISTIAN HERALD was asking for, 
through Joe Doakes. 

You will be interested to know 
that a new front is definitely form- 
ing. The editor of CHRISTIAN HkEr- 
ALD attended a get-together in a 
western city, this month, called to 
lay plans for a union of organiza- 
tions fighting the liquor evil. We 
can’t tell you too much about it yet, 
since we gave our word not to make 
the announcement until the new 
alignment was complete. Watch 
your next few issues. 

There is an encouraging willing- 
ness on the part of the temperance 
folks to cooperate on this job. The 
older organizations, which held the 
line so valiantly during the past. 
seem ready to join in any intelli- 
gent new plan that will really work. 
The details of that plan are being 
worked out now. 

Definitely, it is coming! 


Union of 
The Churches 


Dear Editor: 

I was interested in “Why Don’t The 
Churches Unite?” in the March issue. 

We have an example of unity in the 
Catholic Church in Europe, where they 
have no opposition. Their people have 
ceased to feel the need to search for the 
truth for themselves. This retards spiritual 
growth ... Disunity does not always mean 
discord among people .. . I think we are 
better off here with disunity and freedom 
to worship than in countries where they 
have one religion and no freedom of wor- 
ship. Unity may produce a strong, powerful 
religion, but fail to produce Christians. Do 
you not agree? 


Tucson, Ariz. Mrs. J. L. Cochran 


@ This is a good question. We 
agree that there is a great deal of 
value in that religious freedom which 
enables every man to seek the truth 
for himself; or under which, as Mar- 
tin Luther put it, every man is his 
own priest. But we think it would 
be difficult to prove that there 1s 
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but one Church in Europe, or that 
there is the suggested denial of re- 
ligious freedom. Even in Spain, 
there are still Protestants! 

Is it not possible that we might 
have unity of effort, while still al- 
lowing for variation in religious 
thought? It would seem so to me. 
It would also seem that it would be 
far better, as reader Cochran sug- 
gests, to make sure that our religious 
freedom, bought with such a price, 
be not lost in any union of our forces, 
however desirable the union may be! 


Difference 


Dear Editor: 

In re politics, would it not be wise to 
clarify a little between “Politics In The 
Church” and “The Church In Politics?” 
Miami, Indiana. J. E. Jensen 


@ Maybe you’re right, and maybe 
we lack the courage to attack the 
problem of “Politics In The 
Church.” That one, Brother Jensen, 
is just too hot to handle, in the 
space we could give to it. We oc- 
casionally emphasize the Church In 
Politics because that deals with the 
whole Church, at work on society. 
To correct the local confusions due 
to Politics in The Church would be 
to make a frontal attack on every 
church and denomination in Chris- 
tendom. And we just haven’t the 
time—or the interest—for that. 
Besides, what might we be able to 
do about it? Is there really any rea- 
son why there shouldn’t be politics 
in the human end of the Church? 


Somewhere... 


Dear Editor: 

Just a word which may interest you, re- 
garding the use of CHRISTIAN HERALD by 
members of the Sea Bee unit of which I 
am the chaplain. We have a regular sub- 
scription in our battalion which comes every 
month to our library out here “Somewhere 
in the Pacific.” It stands the test of popu- 
larity along with magazines of so-called 
great secular interest. The boys really read 
it, and I am sure they appreciate it. Our 
Sea Bees are a wonderful group, represent- 
ing church groups from every village and 
city across our great land. Your magazine 
is the only really inter-denominational 
paper that meets their needs. In planning 
and building a Christian post-war world, 
your magazine will lead the way in wide, 
tolerant religious thought. Keep up the 
good work, and know that we chaplains are 
behind you. 

Chaplain R. M. Traver, USNR. 


® There is a thrill in knowing that 
CHRISTIAN HERALD reaches a host 
of old friends every month; there is 
cuite another thrill in knowing that 
we are making new friends by the 
thousand among the men and women 
of our armed forces, in far distant 
Places. CHRISTIAN HERALD now 
has a global subscription-list, thanks 
to the chaplains who relay our is- 
sues to the men at the front. 
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Your Church Caw Have aw Ovation 
WHEN PEACE RETURNS 


Many churches have special 
plans in work—now—so that when 
Peace returns they can own a new 
Orgatron! If your church has no 
definite plan of this nature, we 
suggest investment in War Bonds 
...to help speed Victory now and 
provide financial aid in purchases 
of the future. 


At present our production 
skills and facilities are devoted to 
the manufacture of vital aircraft 


components and other war-essen- 
tial goods... but following the re- 
turn of Peace an even finer Orga- 
tron will be available to you. 


Above: The Immanuel United Brethren Church 
of Cleona, Pennsylvania. 


Left: Interior of The Immanuel United Brethren 


Church with the Orgatron installed at the left 
of the altar. 


Snes RON 


DEPT. 506, SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Let us send Orgatron World to you, regularly — FREE! 






A POWER COMBINATION 


YOUR CHURCH ean render invaluable 
service 


by sending 





only publication of its kind 


THE LINK designed especially for serv- 


ice men and women; cut to fit 
their pockets and their hearts 





to 


YOUR MEMBERS who are serving their 
eountry, for their spirit- 
ual fortification. 


MAIL DIRECT from your church SPECIAL DISCOUNTS on all bulk orders 
15c per single copy 10c per copy in lots of 10 or more 
Free sample copy and further information from 


SERVICE MEN'S CHRISTIAN LEAGUE 


Room 515, 1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











The Children's 


That can be any hour of the day... 
and fortunate is the man who can 
take time in later years to relax with 
the young generation. How many of 
us hold memories of happy hours 
with Grandad! 


The regular, dependable checks 
which you can receive through the 
Moody Annuity plan will help you 
build just such memories for young- 
sters you love. 

And while you're enjoying it all, 
you'll have deeper cause for satis- 
faction. . .. That same money which 
brings you such a generous return 
and makes it possible for you to 
relax . . . will be working for the 
Lord, helping to train young Chris- 
tians to preach the gospel. 


Something to look forward to... and 
to plan for. Mail the coupon today. 





1 Dept. H742 

: 153 Institute Place, Chicego 10, Illinois 

l Gentlemen: Please send me your interest- 
I ing booklet DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, without 
; obligation on my part. 

{ (] Also booklet A. | am under 20. 
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| 
Strengthen Your Sunday School with 


Nyce TEE ALL ae 
of Sunday School Literature 


Christ-centered Quarterlies for every Department. 
Also Lesson Leaflets and Sunday School Papers. 
Complete material for Teachers and Pupils that is 
Practical and Pre-Millennial. 


* Write Today for Free Samples 
S| UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Scriptural, Spiritual, 
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Cleveland, Ohio 





DICTIONARIES and GRAMMARS | 


For 60 Languages 


CATALOG FREE. Schoenhof Book Company 
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Here is the most thrilling Service 

of all—a gorgeous, colorful 

flag byday,andashining, glowing 

flag bynight! Folks who pass your 

00 18 homeon thedarkest night can see 

) fl | the star shine and glisten to tell 
7 the world that your loved one is in 

ts the service of his country! Made 

cB at Sed 00 of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
SUSE red, white and blue colors, with a 


3-Star Flag-$1.25 olden frin ae 
Sead etek) arom e ge, 


SES Cade eee 
BRP P ae SEND NO MONEY 


Just send your name and address 
today, a postcard will do, telling us if you want one, 
two, three or more stars. "Pay postman correct amount 
as listed above, plus postage, when flag is delivered. Or 
save money by sending price of flag wanted with order 
and we pay all postage. If not delighted, return flag in 
5 days and your money will be refunded, Order today! 


GLOW-FLAGS CO. iint!s255"cnicaro 2.1 


(Est. 1856), Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





















% Near Muskegon. Michigan 
Er. HLH. Sovoge, Director 
WJ 


V acation—Bible 


Conference 

For ALL the family. June 25—Sept. 4. 
Last year over 5,000 gained spiritual 
strength and enjoyed the comforts and 
beauties of Maranatha’s woods and wa- 
ters. A program of amazing value: Great 
speakers, singers and artists. Inspiring 
fellowship, low cost. Special rates for 
members of the Armed Forces. Make your 
reservation Early. Afternoons for recrea- 
tion: meetings only A.M. & Eve. 

School of Art and Music. Class and 
private lessons, strong faculty. Vocal, 
Choral, and Instrumental; Painting, 
Sketching, and Platform Technic. July 17 
— 13. Information Free—Write to- 
day. 


Ask for Illustrated Bulletin. 


H. M. SKINNER, Manager 


**Maranatha’’ Conferences Dept. CH Muskegon 





JOHNNY MEETS MR. BILL 
(Continued from page 34) 


forgot to be ashamed when Mrs. Parker. 
the real nice lady who runs the camp, 
shook hands with each one of us. She was 
so friendly and nice we felt that we 
wouldn’t miss our mothers so much. Some 
of the boys didn’t have mothers and they 
told me later that Mrs. Parker was the 
first lady that had been so kind to them 
in a long while. 

Then we all went into the big cabins 
in the trees. There was a nice, clean bed 
for each of us and a young man who was 
the “counselor,” as Mrs. Parker called him, 
We learned that meant he was a sort of 
teacher, but a lot different and a lot kinder 
than most of our teachers in school. 

He said to call him “Mr. Jack” and 
right away he came over to me and asked 
me what I liked to do. I told him I didn’t 
want to be a bother. Mr. Jack said his 
job was to see that I had a good time. 
Then I said I liked to play baseball. He 
took me out on the porch and showed me 
a great big baseball diamond at the end of 
the field. “That’s all yours,” he said, 
Then he pointed out the other buildings 
where the girls stayed, the big dining hall, 
the recreation rooms and then the chapel 
with the pretty stained-glass windows. 

I told him I went to church back home 
and Mr. Jack said that they had “chapel” 
every Sunday afternoon at Mont Lawn 
and if I wanted him to, he would bring a 
“Mr. Bill” around who led the church 
services. 

Then they gave us cards which we 
filled out. These cards asked us what we 
liked to do, such as swimming, nature, 
woodcraft and a lot of other things. Since 
I liked to think of myself doing what the 
pioneers used to do, I signed up for wood- 
craft and also baseball. 

We made wooden toys, went on hikes, 
played ball and did a lot of things. 1 
learned about different trees and birds and 
got to play ball where you didn’t have to 
dodge trucks and cars. Then Mr. Bill 
came around and told me Mr. Jack had 
said I wanted to learn more about chapel. 
Mr. Bill was so nice and kind I told him 
all about my Sunday school and my home 
and I asked him a lot of questions. 

There were things I wanted to know 
about Jesus and what He means to boys 
like me. Mr. Bill said Jesus, the Son of 
God, came to earth to teach us how to 
live and work together. He said that we 
boys here at the camp, by doing what he 
called “cooperating” could do many of the 
things Jesus wanted us to do. 

Mr. Bill brought me a Bible when | 
asked him to explain some of the stories. 
He taught me some nice things from it 
and I used to repeat them over and over 
again.‘ One night before we went to bed, 
Mr. Jack and Mr. Bill asked me to lead 
prayers. Back home mother had always 
said prayers and I was afraid I didn't 
know how, but I remembered some lines 
from the Book of John and asked God to 
bless Mr. Bill and Mr. Jack and all the 
other people who had been so good to us 
boys who didn’t have any money. 


I guess I said too much and I noticed 
Mr. Bill and Mr. Jack looking at me in a 
funny way. The next morning I asked 
Mr. Bill if I had done anything wrong 
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and he patted me on the shoulder and 
said, “Johnny, you almost made Jack and 
me cry. It was one of the finest and most 
sincere prayers I have ever heard.” 

I hope you don’t thinking I’m bragging. 
I’m telling you about it just as it hap- 
pened, 

When we had chapel in the pretty build- 
ing with the nice windows and the wonder- 
ful pipe organ, Mr. Bill let me read a 
little prayer he wrote for me. Another 
boy read a poem about Jesus and a girl 
read something about how “a little child 
shall lead them.” 

I hope you don’t think chapel was the 


_———4 


THE PLEASURE 
OF GIVING 


5 

5 

5 
Have you shared your pleasure ) 
in giving with the children in your 
family? Have you interested your 
Sunday-school class in giving to 
other children? } 

To allow children to grow 
without knowing the suffering 
and want of less fortunate chil- 
dren is to neglect an important 
part of their education. The child 
who learns to sacrifice so that he 
or she can give to the poor has 
been awakened to his own good 
fortune and to the pleasure there 
is in sharing with others. 

Encourage your children to do 
without some luxury such as can- 
dy or a toy so that they can send 
a poor child to the country for a 
vacation from poverty. Let a 
child live at Mont Lawn and know 
the healthy, wholesome life that 
is rightfully his. 

We have a bank that will help 4 
you stimulate interest. Send for 
one and start the children con- 
tributing today. Open the bank 
in July and again in August and 
send us a check or money order 
so that we can send children to 
Mont Lawn. 

$5 PAYS FOR 
A WEEK’S VACATION 
How many children will you send 
to the country this year? 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 4 


Lathan rsansnnataneanbenanesieaniinenintil 


only thing at Mont Lawn. There was just 
about everything, but I liked that best. 
There was singing and games and little 
plays we put on and always plates full of 
the best food I ever ate and lots of good 
cold milk. I like milk, but didn’t get all 
I wanted at home. 

When the two weeks were up, we all 
wrote postcards to the people who keep 
Mont Lawn going by sending in money. 
Every kid who wrote those postcards 
meant what he said. We used to talk 
when Mr. Jack or Mr. Bill wasn’t around 
about how nice everything was. One of 
the bigger boys said the people like Mr. 
Jack and Mrs. Parker made you think 
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you were doing them a favor by being at | 
They made you right at} 


Mont Lawn. 
home. 

When I got back, mother was out of 
the hospital and she kissed me and said I 
looked better than she had ever seen me. 
That night we said our prayers together 
and I said one I had learned at Mont 
Lawn and mother was awfully proud. 

I went back to Mont Lawn again the 
next year and the two years after. I’m 
twelve now and can’t go again because 
they don’t take kids over that age 

But what I really want to tell you about 
was how I made up my mind about what 
I was going to be when I grew up. 


During the four years, Mr. Bill and I 
had become great friends. Even during 
the wintertime he would write me letters 
and send me stories about the Bible and 
poems which I kept in a scrapbook. I sort 
of saved up questions to ask him when I 
went back and he told me everything | 
wanted to know and made it awfully clear 
and just what I hoped it would be. 

So just before I left Mont Lawn for 
the last time, I went over to the chapel 
office. Mr. Bill was reading from the 
Bible, but he put it down and grinned at 
me and gave me a chair, 

“What’s up, Johnny?” he said. I 
blurted right out that I wanted to be just 
like him when I grew up. Mr. Bill smiled 
and said he hoped I might even improve 
on him, or something like that. 

“No, I don’t mean what you think,” I 
said. “I want to be a minister.” 

“You’re young to make up your mind 


about a whole lifetime,” Mr. Bill said. 
“Are you sure, Johnny?” 
“Yes, Mr. Bill.” And I told him I 


used to think that kids like myself didn’t 
mean much in life, but I know now that 
there were a lot of kind people in the 
world like Mr. Bill who thought we were 
just as good as anybody. 

I told mother about the whole thing 
later and she was so happy she cried a 
little and hugged me tight. 

I’ve written cards in the Mont Lawn 
library to some of the people who give 
money to send kids like me to the camp. 
Your names didn’t mean anything to me 
and you live in places I never heard of. 
But I want to thank each and every one 
of you for what you are doing. 

Without you, I'd never have made up 
my mind. Mont Lawn taught me a lot 
of things, but the main one is that there 
are a lot of people everywhere who think 
of. kids from the tenements who don’t get 
much kindness. 

I spent four years at the camp and 
knew hundreds of kids. If all of you who 
read this knew what Mont Lawn means 
to us, you’d know how much we thank 
you. 

I wrote a little prayer in my scrapbook 
after I came back for the last time. I’d 
like to tell it to you: 


“May God bless you people who gave | 


us Mont Lawn. You gave us fresh air 
and good food and your hearts. May we 
in adult life show our appreciation by be- 
coming citizens who remember their boy- 
hood hardships and practice the same 
kind of Christianity that readers of the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD showed us.” 

Mr. Bill helped me with the big words. 
But that “God bless you” part comes 
right from Johnny, your friend. 
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tT good word about 
Tampax spreads quite 
rapidly among the members 
of the Modern Set . . . Not only do these 
young women want to be up to date but 
they are particularly interested in clothes 
and style and ‘“‘costume silhouette.” And 
Tampax comes to their aid in a timely 
way, for this form of monthly sanitary 
protection is worn internally and cannot 
cause a single bulge, ridge or wrinkle! 
Tampax is dainty, convenient, doctor- 
invented. Made of pure absorbent cotton, 
compressed into neat patented applicators. 
No betes, pins or external pads—and no 
odor. It comes in 3 different absorbencies to 
meet varying needs: Regular, Super and 
Junior. It may be changed in a jiffy with- 
out any embarrassing disposal problem. 
Discover Tampax for yourself; that’s 
the only way! So dainty your hands 
needn’t touch it at all. And so comfort- 
able it isn’t felt while worn! . . . Sold at 
drug stores and notion counters. Average 
supply for one month, 29¢. Economy 
package for 98¢ provides 4 months’ sup- 
ply. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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_ EACH 
IN HIS OWN 
WAY 


Every minister who considers it important to 
save the democratic process, the basic freedoms 
and the spiritual ideals of America as a climate 
in which Christianity can best develop, must help 
sound the alarm against pagan stateism—in his 
own way. 

Every minister who believes that above politi- 
cal partisanship and personalities there are spir- 
itual principles at stake in trends which have 
been developing in America, has a responsibility 
to be counted on behalf of those spiritual ideals 
in his own way. 

Every minister who understands the priority of 
basic freedom over promised security, who knows 
the experience of Rome under Diocletian or Egypt 
600 years earlier, recognizes their tragedies in the 
making here now and has a responsibility to help 
prevent them in America—in his own way. 

Every minister who knows that the righting of 
great wrongs requires ‘‘blood, sweat and tears’’ 
will not be afraid to challenge his followers to 
hard and courageous action in righting our trends 
—in his own way. 

Every minister who believes that the basic 
freedoms—free speech, free pulpit, free assembly. 
free enterprise and free press are interdependent 
and vital will make his influence count on their 
behalf—in his own way. 

Spiritual Mobilization does not undertake to 
tell ministers HOW to do this job. Pastors of 
small churches, large churches, different denomi- 
nations and different areas will naturally follow 
varied techniques. We just consider the issue vi- 
tally important and we know ministers are apt to 
stand mute instead of being counted in these 
matters. 

Any clergyman desiring to have his name on 
our mailing list for bulletins, etc., without cost 
or obligation, use the tear-off below or write 


James W. Fifield, Jr., D.D. 
Founder and Director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON 
Statistician 
DR. PAUL F. CADMAN ee 
Economist American Bankers Association 
UPTON CLOSE 
Author and Lecturer 
N.B.C. and Mutual Networks 
DR. DONALD J. COWLING 
President of Carleton College 
ELY CULBERTSON 
President World Federation, Inc. 
DR. CARY EGGLESTON 
Heart Specialist 
DR. WILL DURANT 
Philosopher, Author and Lecturer 
DR. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
Bible Scholar and Author 
HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 
United States Senator 
DR. DOUGLAS HORTON 
General Secretary Congregational 
and Christian Churches 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
President United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY 
Negro Leader 
DR. JOHN A. MACKAY 
President Princeton Theological Seminary 
DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
President California Institute 
of Technology 
DR. ALFRED NOYES 
Distinguished Poet 
DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Minister Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
United States Congressman 
DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
President University of California 
DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Chancellor Leland Stanford University 
DR. MARY E. WOOLEY 
President-Emeritus 
Mt. Holyoke College 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


411 W. Sth Street, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, California 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 
there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 
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SEVEN MILES OUT 
(Continued from page 17) 


me want to be anything else but a Bap- 
tist.”” Rather unique, as churches go! It’s 
|a spirit we need a lot more of, in Protes- 
|tantism. If any churchman in this coun- 
try has the idea that the boys who come 
| back from this war will be interested in 
denominations first and Christianity sec- 
ond, he’d better get another idea, quick! 

Speaking of the men in the service, they 
are doing some unorthodox things in this 
direction at Pasadena. Boys on the fight- 
ing fronts are joining this church in 
absentia. That is, a mother or father rep- 
resents them at the chancel rail; a boy in 
‘Italy and a boy in Chungking, neglecting 
to join the church before they went to 
face the sudden death of war, join 
through mother or dad, at long distance. 
And outside the church is a sort of service- 
man’s center, at the base of “The Lone- 
some Pine.”’ On this old pine tree, P. F. 
Jerome has fastened a bulletin board, to 
which he tacks letters from the front. pic- 
tures of boys in the service, and whatever 
else he has of interest about the men who 
fight for God and country. There is a 
regular bulletin service going out to those 
in the service; and the minister writes 
every military absentee, once a month. It 
is one of the best services being rendered 
by any church to the men in the battle 
line. 

Rev. Hamilton finds time from his study 
to serve as Chaplain of the Florida Mili- 
tary Academy and the Junior College, 
located near this church. He also is a 
director of the Children’s Service Bureau 
and of the local YMCA board, and an- 
swers to the call of many organizations 
who want a speaker with a message. 

Again, these people broke the old idea 
| that the preacher was to be a community 
| caller as well as a community preacher. 
| They have done a surprising thing at 
| Pasadena: they ask their preacher to con- 
| centrate on his preaching. This is a church 
| with less than 500 members, (and an at- 
| tendance of over 1000, which again is “in 
reverse’) and they employ the services of 
a second minister who serves as pastor 
and attends to most of the calling, the 
meetings of the Ladies’ Aid and the 
Men’s Club, and takes full charge of the 
summer ministry. It’s time Protestantism 
stopped, looked and listened to this: sel- 
dom if ever have we known a great caller 
and a great preacher in the same person- 
ality. Most ministers have their useful- 
|ness cut short ten or fifteen years by 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


[Continued from page 22] 


apply: “I was in prison, and ye visited 
me.” 

It is not generally known that Julius 
Rosenwald, a Jew, made an offer of $25.- 
000 to every community in the United 
States that would provide $75.000 for a 
Negro Y.M.C.A. and that within two 
ee eight cities had met the challenge. 
| 


Today there are twenty-six “Y” buildings 
for colored folks in this country. 

“VY” work with servicemen began in the 
Civil War, was renewed in the war with 
Spain, continued in World War I when 
five million American soldiers and sailors 
were served by the “Y” at home and over- 
seas, and greatly expanded in World War 






congregations which demand that he serve 
them with both his head and his heels. 
It simply can’t be done. Pasadena has 
made it possible for J. Wallace Ham. 
ilton to “stick to his knitting,” homiletj- 
cally—and Pasadena has given us 4 
preacher of national reputation. He de. 
nies this; he says, “I’m nothing but 4 
country preacher, and I never want to be 
anything but that!” He preaches here six 
months in the year: the other six months 
he uses for evangelical barnstorming 4] 
over the country, and the country is be. 
ginning to like it. 

They have dreams for tomorrow, at 
Pasadena Community Church. Fine as js 
their triumph to date. they think it not 
fine enough. They plan to make even 
better use of that glorious Florida climate 
in the work of the Kingdom of God—they 
plan a huge outdoor, or Garden Sancty- 
ary. Plans are drawn for it, and all they 
are waiting for is the war to end. It will 
be a Bok Tower sort of garden, with trees 
and flowers and a little lake and a singing 
tower which will hold the loudspeakers 
for a tremendously enlarged outdoor con- 
gregation. And they'll get it. A people 
with courage enough to do what they have 
already done. will do this. 

You say this is all right for Pasadena, 
for Florida, where the climate plays right 
into their hands? That you couldn't pos- 
sibly do it in your town? Maybe not—but 
that isn’t the point. The point is that 
this church has broken with traditional 
ideas and procedures as to how a church 
should work, and geared its program toa 
local situation. No method is sacred to 
them simply because it happens to be a 
method that worked during the Civil War. 
They have given an old message a fresh 
setting. They have defeated staleness: 
there are no dusty hymnbooks around this 
church! They have had courage enough 
to try new ideas that they might meet the 
need that lies at their doorstep. They 
have given Protestantism a city church in 
the country. They have gone into the 
byways and the hedges and compelled 
worshippers to come in by the very excel- 
lence of their program and their preach- 
ing. 

Any church—even your church—can 
do that, provided vou have a preacher 
with vision. a people with courage. and the 
faith to believe that even a white elephant 
of a church need not die if God’s will is 
the will of its people. and if its people are 
valiant enough to forsake the ruts in the 
road and break new trails for God. Pasa- 
dena says. “It cam be done!” 


II in connection with the USO. 

Fannie Hurst summarizes the purpose 
and function of the “Y”, beautifully: 
“Youth movements come, youth move- 
ments go. but the Y.M.C.A., the oldest 
and largest of them all, survives as a 
tower of strength. That must be because 
this organization does not primarily con- 
cern itself with the political or economic 
status of any given period. It is dedicated 
to fundamentals: Hands Across the Sea; 
Brotherly Love; Hospitality: Sports: 
Education; Tolerance; Vocational Guid- 
ance: Patriotism. Such services are as 
timeless as the eternal verities. That is 
why the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion goes on and on, and is more and more 
needed.” 
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LANCET OF THE LORD 
(Continued from page 30) 


ple will have home rule. The desire for 
freedom is already stirring in their hearts, 
but they must be ready for it. We're not 
going to help them by importing foreign- 
ers to do their work. We can only help 
India by teaching her people to help 
themselves.” 

“And who is going to pay for their keep 
while they’re studying?” Victoria May’s 
mind always considered the practical side. 

William had an answer. “We'll take 
care of them out of hospital funds. 
There's no reason why Miraj Hospital 
can’t realize enough to pay for training 
new doctors.” 

“But do you think you can find native 
men able to take this training?” she in- 
sisted, thinking of the system of caste, 
the illiteracy and superstition of the 
country. 

But William was thinking of the dis- 
satisfied young people of India who were 
impatient with the old ways, groping for 
the new. “They must have a foundation 
upon which to build these new ways,” he 
said over and over. “If I can train young 
Indians to give relief, physically and spir- 
itually, to their fellow man, it will be my 
greatest contribution to this country.” 

His mind teemed with plans. He could 
write Other missionaries in India and ask 
them to send educated native Christians 
for medical training. His school would 
offer such excellent training that it would 
one day be affiliated with the Medical 
College of Bombay. The young doctors 
could go back to the mission-stations pre- 
pared to bring medical aid to the great 
village population of India. The fact that 
nearly ninety percent of the educated 
physicians lived in the cities and large 
towns troubled William deeply. His stu- 
dents would minister to the sufferers of 
the villages. 

And so it was decided to start a train- 
ing school for the medical education of 
Indian youth. William would be their in- 
structor while John carried on the routine 
work at the hospital. All classes would 
be given in the morning to permit Wil- 
liam to do surgery in the afternoon. 

As the plans were made, Victoria May 
realized with a shock that the doctor’s 
work would be increased instead of de- 
creased, at least until the first graduates 
emerged—which would be something like 
a period of four years. She shook her 
head as the indefatigable William swept 
into action like a western monsoon. 

But as his nimble mind raced ahead 
with plans, reality—stolid and defiant— 
blocked his path. 

Where were the students? Where were 

the young men with some small education 
who desired to serve as Christian doc- 
tors?’ Where were the Indian lads who 
would be willing to give four years of 
their lives in preparation for a ministry 
of healing? 
_ William doggedly persisted in his search 
lor training material, until at last, to the 
astonishment of his associates, he gath- 
ered about him a class of seven youthful 
Indians. 

“They’re not very keen,” he told John, 
“nor have they much education, but you 
wait. Someday we’ll train the cream of 
India’s medical crop here. These boys are 
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|gripped William. 








just the beginning.” 

And with all the enthusiasm at his com- 
mand, he started the patience-trying task 
of enlightening young India. 
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“Goop MORNING!” The doctor’s greet- 


|ing always preceded daily prayer. Be- 
neath his jolly smile this morning lurked 


a desperate hope that today one of the 
seven students could name correctly the 


| bones of the human leg. He glanced over 


the class. The two brothers were missing. 
“Anandrao,” William fixed his eyes up- 


/on the sober face of the Indian youth, 


“where are the brothers?” This was the 
one young man upon whom he could de- 
pend for factual information; the most 
promising student in the class. Two 
heavy-lidded eyes gazed upon the doctor 
and a low voice answered, 

“They have gone,” he said simply. 

“Gone?” <A feeling of despondency 
“Where?” 

Anandrao shrugged. “They do not wish 
to be doctors. The work is too difficult.” 

Wiliiam had a slight skirmish with his 
temper before speaking. ‘Why didn’t 
they speak to me? They’ve been living 
here at our expense, they promised to 
finish their training. They know how des- 
perately we need doctors at Miraj!” 

Nanaji tittered. William bit his lip. 
It was a mistake to ever show frustration 
before these people, “to lose izzat,” the 
Indians called it. His fingernails dug into 
his palms, but when he spoke his voice 
was cool. 

“Tf there are others who contemplate 
leaving, please do so now. Otherwise I 
shall expect you upon. your honor to finish 
this course which you have started.” 

“I hope there will be some left,” he 
thought as the four-years’ training loomed 
ahead like eternity and his dreams for 
multiplying himself through Indian stu- 
dents appeared hopeless. If they all 
dropped out . . . if there were none to 
help him . But William could not per- 
mit himself the luxury of worry. He 
shook his head, squared his shoulders, and 
lectured until noon. 

“Send my lunch into the office,” he in- 
structed Victoria May. “I won't take 
time to eat at the bungalow.” 

“Why not?” 

He could almost fancy her clucking. 
He twinkled inside. Wait until this eve- 
ning when he appeared at the musical 
function without his beard. He drew his 
brows together. 

“T’m going to look in at the leper home. 
Tell Emma Harries to have the operating 
theatre ready for half-past one.” 

He noted with satisfaction that she 
said nothing, although she did clench her 
teeth. 

William pedaled the two miles on his 
bicycle. As he entered the ground sur- 
rounding the leper home, he became 
aware of the careful planting of flowers 
and shrubs’ Bright red hibiscus lifted 
their open faces to the sun, gorgeous-hued 
zinnias hugged the pleasant building, 
while oleander trees, in a profusion of 
white and pink blossoms, dotted the yard. 

Rama, working among the flowers, 
hailed the doctor’s coming. Suddenly the 
yard was peopled with patients. 

William spoke with them, examined 
the progress of the disease of each one, 
gave instructions for treatment and en- 
couraging words.. And now there was but 


one patient left to examine—Rama. 

William had known for some time that 
the young man was responding to the 
treatments, but had not raised his hopes 
for fear of a setback, but today, after a 
careful, minute examination, the truth be- 
came apparent. All symptoms of the dis- 
ease had disappeared. The doctor looked 
into the soft brown eyes of the patient, 
never-complaining Rama, and with his 
words gave him release. 

“You're cured, Rama. You may be 
discharged from the leper home.” 

Two brown eyes stared unbelievingly 
Had he heard the doctor-sahib aright? 
“Cured?” he repeated, as if. unable to 
grasp the meaning of the word. 

William smiled. “You no longer have 
leprosy.” 

“Doctor-sahib,’ Rama’s voice trem- 
bled, “I am like—like I was before?” It 
was so hard for him to understand that 
he was well. 

“Like you were before,” 
assurance. 

Rama’s eyes filled with sudden, unex- 
pected tears and then he was on the mat- 
ting, prostrated before William. 

“You are my God! You are my God,” 
sobbed Rama over and over, his body 
throbbing with adoration. The terrible 
relief, the strange, wild thrill of release 
from horrible death shook him and he 
kissed the feet of his deliverer with furi- 
ous ecstacy. 

Tears came to William’s eyes, too, as 
he felt the gratitude of a soul delivered 
inte life. He put firm hands on the quiv- 
ering shoulders. 

“Rama! Rama, up on your feet! It is 
not I,” he quoted gently, “but the Father 
within me.” 

Rama nodded, ashamed. He had for- 
gotten the teaching of his Bible. He had 
called the doctor-sahib God. 


came the calm 


BACK IN THE operating _ theatre, 
equipped with two tables since the com- 
ing of John Holmes, William had scrubbed 
his hands, donned his sterilized gown and 
cap and except for rubber gloves and 
mask was ready to start the afternoon’s 
operations. 

“How many today?” 

William’s voice in surgery always re- 
minded Emma Harries of the hymn, “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” “He barks just 
like a major,” she confided to Victoria 
May, but both understood that a man 
with fifteen to thirty operations in an 
afternoon must be keyed to the highest 
pitch of his efficiency. 

She consulted her list. 
erations today.” 

With a flash of humor, William turned 
to John who was donning his rubber 
gloves. “I was right. Odd number today. 
Even yesterday.” John grinned. 

The door opened and Anandrao came 
in, dressed in a long white surgical apron. 
He was the first student to be used in the 
operating room and William noted with 
a glow of pleasure the youth’s alertness. 
Nodding curtly to the young man, Wil- 
liam gave instructions, 

“This table contains the sterilized in- 
struments. When I am through with an 
instrument you will place it over on the 
table by the wall—not back with the 
sterilized ones. Do you understand?” 

Anandrao nodded. “Yes, doctor-sahib.” 
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His voice was so low it was merely a 
whisper. 

Someday, thought William, there will 
be more operating rooms, and they will 
be attended by Indian doctors. 

John’s first was a simple tonsilectomy, 
while William’s was a delicate abdominal 
operation. Permitting his bullock to sleep 
in his hut, a farmer had been gored by 
the animal during the night, and had been 
brought to the hospital, his protruding 
bowels wrapped in filthy rags. The opera- 
tion was difficult, dangerous and demand- 
ed the utmost skill. As he finished with 
his first instrument, William quickly 
passed it toward his sober-faced medica! 
student. There was a pause. Anandrao 
was staring at the wound, fascinated and 
horrified. With an exclamation of impa- 
tience, William thrust the instrument upon 
the youth. The boy flushed, turned and 
laid it with the sterilized instruments. 
William was bending over his patient... 
his fingers skillful and sure, when he saw 
the action that made his taut nerves snap. 
With a roar he snatched up the bloody 
instrument from the sterilized table and 
slammed it down on the cement floor. 

“T told you not to put used instruments 
with the sterilized ones!” he shouted at 
Anandrao, then went on with his work. 

Anandrao, scared and shaking, seemed 
incapable even of thought. How could he 
have made such a stupid mistake? Why 
hadn’t he followed directions? But as 
suddenly as it had come, the anger went 
out of the doctor’s eyes and they became 
impersonal, busy, occupied only with the 
work at hand. 

Later in the evening another kind of 
operation was taking place in William’s 
bungalow. He was removing his beard. 
John had sauntered in, and finding Wil- 
liam shaving walked about the warm 
room, his hands pulling at his coat lapels. 

William cleaned his face of all adorn- 
ment except a neatly trimmed moustache. 
He stepped back from the mirror. “Well, 
how do I look?” 

John stared. ‘Say! What do you know 
about that? You look ten years younger!” 

The beardless one cocked his head, 
stroked his bare chin. “It feels a lot 
cooler, I can tell you that.” 

John sighed with elaborate melancholy. 
“T know that I won’t have a chance with 
the girls now—especially if they see you 
first.” William roared with laughter. 

“By the way,” asked the young doctor 
curiously, “what happened to Anandrao 
today?” He recalled the violent scene in 
the operating theatre. 

William smiled. “Got excited. Lost 
his head. But,” he patted his valiant 
moustache, “I talked with him afterward. 
Told him I wasn’t angry, just impatient. 
And I told him, as I’ve told you, that I 
believe my strict antiseptic precautions 
account for much of my surgical success 
and I won’t brook any carelessness in 
that regard. But—he’s all right now.” 
And then to bolster up his fast-ebbing 
faith in his native students added, “An- 
andrao’s a good boy. He’ll make a fine 
doctor—someday.” His voice trailed off 
wistfully as he looked at his watch, He 
had half an hour or more in which to go 
over his accounts. 

“The musical is supposed to start at 
eight-thirty,” complained John impatient- 
ly to the doctor bending over his desk. 
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William blinked, leaned back in his 
chair. “Time goes too fast,” he said and 
closed his ledger. “T’ll have to take care 
of the rest of my accounts later in the 
evening.” 

“You really need a bookkeeper,” wor- 
ried the young Nova Scotian thinking of 
\the long, tedious night hours William 
spent keeping his accounts straight. 

William sighed. “Yes, I need a book- 
keeper, a half-dozen more doctors, twenty 
| or so nurses, and a secretary for my cor- 
respondence. But . . .” his voice accepted 
inevitable responsibility of over- 
worked missionaries as he got up from his 
desk and donned his dinner coat. 

“Why don’t you let me keep your 
books?” John’s offer was genuine, but the 
doctor only smiled. 

“You stick to your medicine, young 
man,” he advised. “If you learn halt 
there is to know about Indian ailments 
you won’t have time to bother with any- 
thing else. Well.” he drew a deep breath 
put aside duties and prepared to enjoy a 
rare evening of relaxation, “we'd vetter 
get along to that musical.” 

(To be concluded ) 


ONE DAY IN VERMONT 
(Continued from page 25) 


shut up in those dull, silent rooms with 
desks and files of paper. 

Lunch is over, and half the day has gone 
—with so much work that must be done 
before bedtime. 

The sun is high, flooding with golden 
light the open fields of the valley, up and 
down which my folks have come and gone 
since 1764. I think of them—‘my folks” 
of the early days—as I get into outdoor 
clothes for one of the best hours of the 
whole day—which is so full of good hours. 
The youngest cat, who adores being taken 
for walks, is in a twitter for fear I may 
leave him behind. When I take my 
hatchet in hand—hurrah! he knows it is 
to be a real walk! It used to be a cat and 
a dog who went with me on these cruising 
expeditions through the woods. But the 
lovable dog grew old and went the way 
of all flesh. Our cats and dogs are always 
on friendly terms and the cats enjoy out- 
door expeditions perhaps even more. than 
the dogs, because they can run up all those 
fascinating trees! 

Inside the thick, dark pine-plantation, 
the gold of the sunny day turns to ex- 
quisite, transparent shadow, like the blue 
of the best old stained-glass windows. I 
stand still an instant, shaken by the silent 
lapis lazuli loveliness. But there is work 
to be done, here too, as everywhere. This 
part of the pinewoods needs thinning. And 
our government has a pressing need for 
lumber in these war years. I am out to 
blaze trees for cutting. Hatchet in hand, 
I walk slowly along, making the decision, 
always momentous to me, as to which 
trees should come out. There are many 
'things to be kept in mind—not as many 
as the multitude to be remembered in 
writing a story or article, but still a great 
many. The “ceiling” of the forest must 
|be kept intact, lest too much sunlight 
|start up a growth of trash—brambles, 
sumacs, pin-cherries, and the like. That 
is symbolic of something, I am sure; too 
| much sunshine in a human life. ... Then 
| of course any tree that shows signs of the 
| dreaded blister-rust disease must come out. 


And, naturally, the crooked trees must be 
cut, to leave room for the fine straight 
ones to develop to their full stature. 

The playful young cat is wild with high 
spirits. He pretends he sees a tiger lurk- 
ing in that brush-pile. He lashes his tail 
over the opening to a woodchuck’s burrow, 
He rushes up to me to cry out wordlessly, 
“Don’t you love this!” Yes I do. Per- 
haps most of all the pauses when both of 
us, overcome by the silence, stand mo- 
tionless, flooded by a peacefulness which 
is not the mere absence of noise and 
strife, but a strong pulsing benediction 
from life itself. 

But the R.F.D. carrier’s car may have 
come up our hill. I must go back to see 
to the day’s mail. 

Yes, when I step into the study, there 
is the big pile heaped on chair and desk 
and floor. 

The mail! 

THE MAIL! 

Well, it must be seen to. 

I won't try to tell you what the mail 
brings in any more than I told you what I 
did in those four hours of intensive work 
at my desk. That would take too long. 
Mostly it is—again—war-work of one 
kind or another. I sit down and go to it. 
Twenty to thirty personal letters, good- 
ness knows how many folders, circulars, 
statements, heaped-up piles of packages. 

I read the letters first, snatching eager- 
ly at any V-mail from overseas, from the 
children, the in-laws, the grandchildren. 
Or, rare, painful, terribly longed-for, one 
of those 25-word International Red Cross 
“prisoner-of-war” messages which come, 
after six .months’ heartbreaking delay 
through Geneva, from old friends now in 
European countries conquered and oc- 
cupied by the Germans. 

Then I start to dictate answers rapidly 
into one of those new-fangled dictating 
machines. 

Four of the teachers in the grades come 
in to discuss getting costumes for the 
school entertainment next month. West- 
ern Union rings the telephone bell—a 
cablegram from Portugal. The son of an 
old French friend of mine there needs a 
“recommendation” from an American citi- 
zen. The teachers go away. The youngest 
cat has disappeared. This probably means 
that my husband is taking his highly 
prized late-afternoon hour in the smaller 
pine-plantation, to get some dry branches 
for the kindling of our hearth-fire. Yes, 
here he comes with the cat, tired but still 
happy, at his heels. A quiet, brief, before- 
dinner talk in front of the fire, comparing 
impressions of the war news in the news- 
papers, sharing personal items in the day’s 
letters, talking over the books we read 
yesterday evening. 

Dinnertime. Food is as much needed 
after that steadily occupied afternoon as 
after the morning’s work. Music is needed 
too. Blessings on modern skill in repro- 
ducing sounds. Here, with the forest out- 
side our doors, we can have what music 
we need, when we want it. We can-have 
one of the later Beethoven quartets, which 
pierce the listener to the heart with a sad- 
ness which is also joy; or it can be Proko- 
fieff’s amusing ‘“‘Peter and the Wolf,” or— 
if the war news has been too sickeningly 
evocative of hate and suffering, one can 
always listen to the robust unquestioning 
faith in God of a Handel choral. Such 
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music makes you cry a little, with its 
contrast to what humanity is spending it- 
self on now, but they are good tears. 

After dinner a half an hour’s rest and 
quiet talk by the fire. And then the long 
evening’s work—the new books to be 
read and professionally reported on. For 
three or four hours there is no sound in 
the study but the turning over of pages, or 
a soft yawn from one of the cats. 

. .. And the telephone bell, of course, 
as long as we are awake. That voice of 
the world goes on from time to time. call- 
ing a message from the outside into our 
country quiet. 

It is bedtime. My husband goes down- 
stairs to put the last coal on the furnace 
or out to the garden to turn off the water- 
sprinkler. I make sure the doors are firmly 
latched against the wind (they are never 


locked from one year’s end to the other) | 
and turn out the lights. I stand for a mo- | 


ment looking out at the valley gleaming 
like a saint’s vision in moonlight, white 
and dark blue. Where, at this moment, is 
our captain-son, far overseas? The stars 
that look down on him are tropic stars. 
What do they see? Oh, what do they see? 

The tears well up—not good tears now. 
Bad tears. The kind that wring the heart, 
that weaken, that burn. 

The telephone rings. The last call of 
the day. 
ultant, “Oh, Mrs. Fisher, I hope it’s not 
too late. I just wanted to tell you that 
Tillie telephoned that she got a hundred 
in her Latin examination. A hundred! 
Not a single mistake!” 

I am as surprised as she. For me, as 


for her, it seems only yesterday that Tillie | 


A neighbor’s voice, happy, ex- | 





was a baby, a round-faced, rosy “good” | 


baby—but naughty about taking her naps. 
Think of her studying Latin! How aston- 


ished her great-grandmother would be. I | 
knew her great-grandmother, you see. She | 


was an old woman when I was a little girl. 
A hundred in Latin! Not a single mistake. 

I go upstairs to bed, the tears not yet 
dry in my eyes—but smiling. Life will re- 
new itself. It always does. 


SEAL IN THE FLAVOR 
(Continued from page 43) 





up last cup or fraction of cup with water | 


if necessary. Place over hottest fire. Add 
powdered fruit pectin, mix well, and con- 
tinue stirring until mixture comes to a 
hard boil. At once pour in sugar, stirring 
constantly. (To reduce foaming, %4 tea- 
spoon butter may be added.) Continue 
stirring, bring to a full rolling boil, and 
boil hard one minute. Remove from fire, 
skim, pour quickly. Paraffin hot jam at 
once. Makes about 8 glasses (6 fluid 
ounces each). 


CHURCH SUPPER FOR JUNE 
Roast Canadian Bacon 
Buttered Asparagus Drawn Butter Egg Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Bread Butter 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


DRAWN BUTTER EGG SAUCE 


Melt % cup butter, stir in 34 cup flour, 
add 14 teaspoon pepper and 1!% teaspoons 


| salt, then add slowly, mixing well, 11% 


quarts boiling water. Cook over low heat 
until thickened. Then add 8 hardcooked 
eggs, chopped. Yield: 50 portions. 
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...AND PASS THE AMMUNITION 


By Chaplain Howell M. Forgy, USN 
The story of the U.S.S. New Orleans, its fighting — and 
“chaplai ] ave them spiritual strength an ‘ 
the chaplain who gave t = ; : 
famous battle cry, “Praise the Lord and pass the ammuni 
tion.” 


i ] ar rican 
Every mother, father, wife and sweetheart of ee 
fighting men will find here a revelation of the inner fears, 


MENT hopes and longings of their nae i gear — 
n i sir daily life, 2 their great I a 

pEPAR given them in their daily life, and their g 

3 courage in battle. iteiaccaiiiti*ainiiis 


1 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS, by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. (Little, Brown, 
475 pp., $3.00) I find this a monumental 
work, the life of a colossal figure of his 

| time. That word “colossal” has so long 
| been associated with the circus that one 
| hesitates to use it. but Justice Holmes jp 
his generation became the “colossus” of 
his profession. I have never read a biog- 
; raphy that is more revealing and com. 
pletely worthy. Certainly it would take a 
library to do more effectively what this 
author has done in one volume. Because 
of Justice Holmes’ comprehension of the 
great human goals—free speech, free 
thought, and freedom of life—it seems at 
times almost that he originated them! 
And truly as he said: “To want some- 
thing fiercely and want it all the time js 
not dissent but affirmation.” Perhaps the 
author is right; perhaps the things he 
wanted were too great to be realized 
Nevertheless he was forever the prophet 
of the ultimate for man, the abundant life 
of body and of soul. And in his own soul 
he possessed the far-off Divine event! 


THE ANGEL WITH THE TRUM. 
PET, by Ernst Lother. (Doubleday Doran, 
457 pp., $3.00) A serious and mature novel 
reaching into the romantic history of Aus- 
tria’s 19th century, also covering the pe- 
riod of the present war and reaching a 
note of prophecy for the future. Here is 
the story of a family—realistic, poignant, 
dramatic. It is not often that a book is 
more impressively authentic. 


THE BIBLE QUIZ BOOK, by Marga- 
ret E. Sangster. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
hard, 258 pp., $1.50) Most quiz books are 
a dime a dozen—but most quiz books are 
not like this one. The inimitable Marga- 
ret Sangster (no stranger to CHRISTIAN 
HERALD) reaches a new high in the field 
with this volume of 258 pages. There are 

| quizzes, Bible 1.Q. Tests, Speed Tests— 
| and a series of pictures by the greatest of 
| all Bible artists, Doré. The children will 
| love it; many an adult will furrow his 
| brow over many a question. It is an A-! 
| Bible refresher, and a liberal education 
| in The Book.—F. S. M. 


THE CURTAIN RISES, by Quentin 
Reynolds. (Random House, 353 pp., $2.75) 

| Perhaps the author is not the greatest liv- 
ing war correspondent but certainly he 
| occupies a place among the first five. In 
| this, his latest book, he reveals experiences 
| from Trinidad to Cairo, from Palestine to 
| Russia and from New York to the battle- 
| fronts of Sicily and North Africa. Of last 
| Easter in Moscow he writes: “Was Lenin 
| really there in the tomb? Was he writhing 


because thousands of his fellow Musco- § 
| vites were worshiping God tonight? Was § 
| he satisfied that the Church as he knew it 


| —a self-serving organization devoted more 
to the enrichment of the priests and to 
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their political advancement than to the 
spiritual welfare of the people—was now 
dead and that a simple honest faith had 
taken its place?” His conclusions on the 
German army, as written at the beginning 
of 1944, are significant: “Our combat 
generals think the German army is as 
strong as ever. They may be wrong but, 
after all, their opinion, based on experi- 
ence, seems worth considering. They 
don’t think that we can lose this war, but 
they don’t see yet how we can win it.” 
Those are disquieting words for compla- 
cent Americans. Henry Ford, one month 
ago, prophesied the end of the war in two 
months! 


THE DYESS STORY, by Lt. Col. Wm. 
E. Dyess. (Putnam, 182 pp:, $2.00) We 
have all read this horror tale in our daily 
journals, but this little volume puts into 
permanent form the most vivid descrip- 
tion of war conditions with heroic Ameri- 
can troops that has been, or perhaps will 
be, written. The recital carries conviction 
in every line. Tragedy it is that the writer 
should have lost his life in an accident 
after escaping successfully so many des- 
perate experiences. The concluding para- 
graphs are a rather remarkable declara- 
tion of religious faith. 


THE BROKEN CIRCLE, by Carl G. 
Doney. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 187 pp., 
$1.75) A biography of a man “who left us 
too soon,” presents the life of one whose 
voice was the voice of prophecy and whose 
spirit was eternal youth on the march to 
the more abundant life. The pages are 
filled with tenderness and faith. 


BALKAN JOURNAL, by Laird Archer. 
(Norton, 254 pp., $3.50) I have known 
the author of this book for a long genera- 
tion, and perhaps more than any other 
man, he knows the Near and Middle East. 
He is both generous and dynamic and al- 
ways he has been wise in his counsel and 
leadership. This book is his story. Better 
read it! 


OUT OF THE MIDWEST, by John T. 
Frederick, (Whittlesey House, 405 pp.. 
$3.50) Here is a volume that “reflects” 
rather than “describes” the Midwest. The 
finest productions from the writers who 
have their origin in this vast area appear 
within these pages—Willa Cather, Ben 
Hecht, Sherwood Anderson, Booth Tark- 
ington, Carl Van Doren, William Allen 
White, and many others. I have read 
again that immortal editorial, “Mary 
White” and the riproaring, “Glory Trail” 
of Badger Clark. Here is another book 
of the year! 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEW 
WORLD MIND, The Drake Conference 
Lectures of 1944. (Bethany Press, 256 pp., 
$2.00) The great conference lectures of 
William E. Hocking, Willmott Lewis, 
Georgia Harkness, M. Searle Bates, G. 
Baez-Camargo, Cleo W. Blackburn, Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk, and Rufus M. Jones 
are here brought together in a book of 
distinction. 


HOME AGAIN, by Margaret M. 
Scott. (Westminster, 241 pp., $2.00) A 
simple but searching tale of a girl who 
dreamed of escaping from a small Florida 
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farm and whose dream came true with g 
bang—several bangs! Another has said 
that the story is one of “contrast and cop. 
flict” and it is—but wholesome. 


4 PREFACE TO PRAYER, by Ger. 
ald Heard. (Harper, 250 pp., $2.00) A 
major book on the reasons for and the 
technic of praying. Particularly fine js 
the author’s statement of the “Three 
Levels of Prayer.” The Low Prayer js 
asking for benefits for the self; Middle 
Prayer is petitionary prayer for others: 
High Prayer—but read the book! Yoy 
will be stimulated and helped. 


ALL IN GOOD TIME, by Marguerite 
Allis. (Putnam, 309 pp., $2.75) A virile 
and authentic novel of early New Eng. 
land. I like this story immensely. Here js 
one of the sentences that moved me: “She 
was the life-raft to which shipwrecked 
souls have clung since time began.” The 
heroism and basic integrity of early 
American life speaks clearly from these 
pages. 


TOWARD A BETTER WORLD, by 
Jan Christiaan Smuts. (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 308 pp., $2.75) Here are the dec- 
larations and plans for world order from 
one of the preeminent figures of our time. 
More than any other man alive, Jan 
Christiaan Smuts has been the voice of 
Christian conscience in world affairs. He 
is fearless, dynamic. practical, human and 
Christian. 


WHILE STILL WE LIVE, by Helen 
Maclnnes. (Little, Brown, 556 i 
$2.75) Here is a monumental book. A 
distinguished over-length novel from the 
heart of Poland, and out of the anguish 
of a people that refused to be conquered. 
The love theme is as beautiful as its set- 
ting is tragic. Fiction within these pages 
is the story of freedom struggling from 
its chains and marching toward libera- 
tion. 


THE OUTNUMBERED, by Cather. 
ine Hutter. (Dodd, Mead, 355 pp., $2.75) 
This book is a book that in a unique way 
combines mysticism and miracle with the 
stark realism of Hitler’s rise to power. 
The story is unusual and charged with 
dramatic dynamite. The heroine, a young 
Jewish girl, becomes a Christian saint. 


THE BATES METHOD FOR BET- 
TER EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES, 
by William H. Bates, M. D. (Holt, 200 
pp., $2.50) Here is the original “Bates 
Method.” The author is Dr. William H. 
Bates, the founder of the method—a 
great scientist and a noble man. Mrs. 
Emily Bates, his widow, who collaborated 
with her husband for many years, con- 
tinues to give the soundest leadership in 
this vast field. 


AN ADVENTURE IN_ WORLD 
ORDER, by Philip Curtis Nash. (Beacon 
Press, 139 pp., $1.50) Within these cov- 
ers is presented a challenging and detailed 


| plan for the organization of world peace 
| after the armistice. It is definitely the 


best thing of the kind I have yet read. 
The author draws from many sources and 
gives proper credit, but also he is original 
and with his originality, convincing. 
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»ILESTINE—LAND OF PROMISE, 
by Walter Clay Lowdermilk, (Harper, 236 
pp., $2.50) Certainly here is one of the 
most provocative hooks of the year. The 
world’s most famous soil conservationist 
concludes that Palestine is, by every 
twentieth-century test, still a Land of 
Promise. He presents a plan which he 
believes makes possible the caring for four 
million refugees in the Jordan Valley as 
well as the two million Jews and Arabs 
already living there. Here is a practical 
solution for the Jewish refugee problem 
and also a model for the restoration of 
other neglected lands in the world. 


FROM SCIENCE TO GOD, by Karl 
Schmidt. (Harper, 169 pp., $2.00) The 
author addresses himself to “those who 
have been critical of their religious beliefs 
and quite skeptical of much that religion 
teaches today.” I find the volume both 
profound and convincing but definitely 
disturbing and even offensive to the con- 
servative Christian believer. 


THE STEEP ASCENT, by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh. (Harcourt, Brace, 120 
pp., $2.00) Religious mysticism and ex- 
quisite writing! Again the author writes 
a philosophy for the career of her dis- 
tinguished husband—but also she writes 
for us all. 


THE LISTENING POST, by Thomas 
B. Morgan. (Putnam, 242 pp., $3.00) 
Another volume in the growing, contem- 
porary library, presenting the Vatican to 
a 20th Century world of conflicting opin- 
ions and convictions. The author, though 
a Protestant, writes with the ardor that 
would be expected from a Catholic. He 
tells the story of eighteen years spent 
with the Vatican as the representative of 
the United Press in Rome. It is to be 
concluded that he believes in temporal 
power for the Pope with representation 
in Washington. 


BEHOLD THE MOTHER, by G. 
Bromley Oxnam. (Macmillan, 42 pp., 
$1.25) The title tells it! A radiant, dy- 
namic and tender tribute. 





THE CLERIC’S SECRET, by War- 
wick Deeping. (Dial Press, 328 pp., $2.50) 
This is another “Good-by Mr. Chips,” and 
“The Cleric’s Secret” does not suffer by 
the comparison. Perhaps it is not pro- 
found, but it is profoundly moving and 
the love story is the finest of a decade. 
There are passages that have the essence 
of immortality and a motion picture 
should come out of these pages—‘he mo- 
tion picture of its year. I would give the 
female lead to Martha. Scott, but the 
cleric’s part has me baffled unless there 
is a repeat of “Good-by Mr. Chips.” The 
American audience will need to remem- 
ber that this cleric is an Anglican and 
that all Anglican clergymen are not tee- 
totalers. 


PIGEON HEROES, by Marion B. 
Cothren. (Coward-McCann, 47 pp., $2.00) 
Here is the true story of the homing 
pigeon from the time of Noah’s Ark 
through World War II. Among the many 
heroic tales is that of Cher Ami, who saved 
the Lost Battalion in the First World 
War. A thoroughly delightful book. 
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| keep it clean 
with 
Sani-Flush | 


Stained or unclean toilet bowls are inex- 
cusable. But there’s no earthly reason 
for messy scrubbing. Sani-Flush makes 
bowls gleaming white the quick, easy, 
sanitary way. Use it at least twice a 
week to remove unsightly stains and a 
cause of toilet odors. 

Sani-Flush is not like ordinary soaps 
and cleansers. It works chemically— 
even cleans the hidden trap. Removes 
the ever-forming film in which toilet 
germs lurk. No disinfectants are needed. 
Safe with septic tanks and in toilet con- 
nections. (See directions on can.) 
Sold everywhere, two convenient sizes. 
The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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YES NO 
Do you have headaches? age 
Do you lack pep or vim? cle dal 
Do you get irritable easily? a 
Do you feel depressed—nervous? |] [1] 


The liver should pour out about two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.’’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 


ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 

Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50 

or even more ee 

from doctors, 

private practice. a 
spare time. You can win inde pendence 
and prepare for future ae by 
training at home and qualify 
Diploma. Anatomy eet and % a 

Illustrated Book 


> The College of Sw 


2) core AGS. 100 E Dept. AGS._100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11 


= fa TIL W YF WANT 2 permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 
me d 


and women in 
gente needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
Sa! i after a few weeks home training—not medicai 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 49th year. Write for free booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


|astated by the Germans. 
| out in groups to gather grass and nettles 


COURTS 


AMERICAN IN MOSCOW 
(Continued from page 14) 


was still no food, for the farmlands 
around the Soviet capital had beén, dev- 
We often went 


to make soups. 

I lost fifty pounds of superfluous 
weight, thankful for the first time in my 
life that I was stout. But the others 
suffered. I saw thousands of people slowly 
shrink from the lack of food, their faces 
looking hollow and almost transparent. 

Breakfast consisted of dry bread and 
water or sugarless tea, while the main 
meal of the day consisted of “soup.” 
That’s what we called it, but actually it 
was hot water with rotting black frozen 
potatoes or cabbage. And the smell con- 
formed to the taste of this spoiled food. 
Then came a small square of cereal. Later, 
not even cereal was available and the 
square was made of black flour and water, 
about two by three inches and one-inch 


| thick. This was our one daily meal dur- 


ing the viciously cold winter. 

Everyone carried a crust of bread in 
his pocket to stave off the overwhelming 
spell of dizziness or faintness that came 
through continuous lack of food. It was 
a common sight to see people sitting on a 
curbstone, resting before they could go 
on about their business. 

Under these conditions one’s values 
naturally change completely. I remember 
receiving for my birthday in November 
what I shall always consider my most 
precious and valuable birthday present. 
It was six small onions, and I made them 
last three days. 

In the schools, we sat in unheated 
classrooms wearing everything that we 
could possibly put on. The classes had to 
be conducted orally because the ink was 
frozen hard as ice and the students’ fin- 
gers were too numb to hold a pencil and 
their written home compositions were 
also suspended for the same reason. 

Clothing was another one of our many 
|problems and a very difficult one, too. 
| Not a single stitch of clothing could be 
bought in the whole of Moscow. I saw 
children, during the bitterly cold 1942 
pen walk the streets of Moscow with- 
out stockings, wearing large tattered rub- 
bers tied to their feet with string. When 
1 left Moscow I left with one suit—the 
| one I was wearing—because I could not 
bear to take away with me clothing which 
| was so desperately needed. 

To the Russians, style or beauty no 
longer mattered. It was literally a ques- 
tion of covering nakedness. This is even 
more true in the recaptured areas. 

But through it all—and now—the So- 
viet people have maintained their cour- 
|age and their faith in victory. The grief 
that they have shouldered is hard for any 
of us to imagine. It is still incredible to 
me. For instance, all day long, notifica- 
tions of the bitterest personal tragedies 
were broadcast, because the radio was 
often the only way families could be 
informed of what had happened to their 
beloved. Practically every family in Rus- 
sia is separated, and all have lost one or 
more of their dear ones in the battle. 

Again and again, the radio would blare 
out, “If anyone hearing the following 
personal news items should hear a familiar 
name, will he please try to carry the mes- 


sage to the person whom it conceriis.” 
Then we would hear a name called and 
“your mother and father were hanged by 
the Germans last week, in the village of 
Vyozma, according to a guerrilla report,” 
or “your wife and three children were 
shot by the Germans and thrown in a 
well back of the house.” No one who 
heard them could ever be the same ayain. 

Living in the dormitory of the Insti- 
tute with the students, I came to know 
several of them very well, and knew, too, 
of their own personal tragedies. One day 
one of my students came to me almost 
crazed with rage and grief. He showed 
me a letter from his wife. She had gone 
to live in the country with her parents 
because she was going to have a baby, 
and food was more plentiful there. Then. 
unexpectedly, the Germans reached that 
town. They forced her mother and father 
and herself into the tiny cellar of their 
house, without furniture or heat or sup- 
plies of any sort. The only light came 
through a small aperture. There, on the 
cold earthen floor. on newspapers. she 
had given birth to her baby. She wrote 
in her letter, “All I could see through the 
window was the lampposts outside and 
the people hanging from them.” It was 
only that they came from sturdy peasant 
stock that the mother and baby survived. 

The grandmother of one of my pupils 
came to Moscow. She had lived through 
the horror of German occupation and the 
joy of liberation. The Germans had been 
driven out of her town some weeks back, 
and everyone in the town who had sur- 
vived had been at work trying to clean up 
the unspeakable shambles the Germans 
had left. 

From her we learned that our suffer- 
ings in Moscow, great as they were. were 
“milder,” if I dare use that term, than 
the sufferings of those who remained be- 
hind in Nazi occupied territory. The 
needs of these people, many of whom 
were liberated by the advancing Red 
Army, and the needs of those who are 
now returning to their shattered homes in 
the recaptured territories are greater and 
more basic today than ever before. 

She told us how the Nazis made a 
special point of robbing the Soviet 
civilians of the barest necessities of life. 
I once read a diary found on a dead 
Nazi soldier, Friedrich Braun by name, 
and I was horrified to see a week-by-week 
listing of the articles he had personally 
taken for shipment to Germany. Among 
the items sent home to his family were 
clothing. rope. soap, and a padlock. The 
entry for August 28. for instance, showed 
that he had “dispatched parcel with lin- 
gerie and clothing. Also a dress for 
mother.” On September 6, the entry was 
“mailed shoes and an alarm clock.” And 
three days later. “Two parcels of quilts, 
needles and one parcel of soap.” 

All in all, this one Nazi soldier must 
have robbed forty, perhaps fifty, families 
of the very necessities of life during the 
three-month period in which he shame- 
lessly recorded each article he sent home. 
If we multiply this by the millions of 
German soldiers in the Soviet Union, we 
can get a better idea of the utter desti- 
tution that exists today in the invaded 
areas. 

Standing there in the ruins of their 
homes, and their whole country, these 
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Look Ahead... 


“The fields are white ... to harvest!’’ 
When guns stop firing, many mission- 
aries will be needed to enter the new 
doors opened to the gospel. 


Get ready to help meet this need! En- 
roll in the Institute Missionary Course. 
It will give you thorough and practical 
preparation. With the entrance age for 
men lowered for the war period, young 
men of 16 or over, high school gradu- 
ates, can begin training now. Write Dept. 
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LIKE TO WRITE? —EARN EXTRA MONEY!! 


ister and Carol had got her job on the 
newspaper in Chicago. 

Max was a sophomore then in Queens- 
bury College, and there were only he and 
Caroline at home. And there came the 
realization to the woman that she did not 
know her son at all. 


She knew the unimportant things about | 
him—that he liked maple syrup on his | 


waffles and abhorred spinach and was 
close to six feet tall. She knew that he 
liked good clothes and ties of the latest 
design and shoes and hats and shirts of 
the right cut and color. She knew, too, 
that he was treasurer of his class, and in 


such capacity was constantly conferring | 


with various serious youth over fees and | 
festivities. 

These things she knew. But the real 
things that touched her son’s life—what 
he did nights when he stayed out until 
nearly dawn, his thoughts when he went 
into one of his curious brown studies, the 
girl named Boots who called him on the 
’phone if he stayed home even so much 
as a part of an evening—of these things 
she knew nothing at all. 

It was Boots that worried her most of 
all. She looked like a predatory little ani- 
mal, although Caroline was honest enough 
to admit the slanting fascination of her 
gray-green eyes, the alluring quality of her 
slow, quiet drawl. But it was a fascina- 
tion, an allurement, to which Max should 
not yield, for Max was destined to be a 


| lawyer by his own avowed intention and 
' all his mother’s hopes. 
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Caroline tried questioning her son, only 
to meet with evasion, denial, bursts of 
temper. She knew the boy’s grades were 
falling off, knew the Dean had reprimand- 
= him severely, knew the girl hounded 

him day and night. 

“Is she a college girl?’ Caroline asked 
him one night after Boots had called, keep- 
ing Max for over half an hour in a low- 
voiced conversation. 

“No.” 

“Does she work here?” 

“INO,” 

But by questioning in other quarters, 
Caroline found that the girl was newly 
come to town, was visiting her sister who 
ran Ye Co-ed Beauty Shoppe. One look 
at the too-bright hair, the too-obvious 
makeup of the sister did not reassure 
Caroline about Boots. The woman was 
very anxious to see the girl. 

“Let’s have—er—Boots—out for din- 
ner some evening,” Caroline suggested to 
her son. “I could get off early and we 
could have chicken and ice cream—” 

“No—” It was almost as if her son 
feared something. “No!” 

Baffled, she gave up. And so, things 
rocked along until That Evening. She 
was sitting reading, when her son came in. 

“Hello,” she said idly. And then she 


b saw his face. 


“What—” she faltered. 

“You might as well know,” the boy told 
her dully. “It will all be in the papers in 
the morning. I’m a thief.” 

“A thief—” she whispered. 

“The class money. I took it.” 

“It was that girl.” Caroline’s words 
were not an accusation, only a calm state- 
ment of fact. 

“Yes.” Max’s voice was coldly weary. 
“She wanted such a lot of things. And 
always I thought I could pay it back be- 
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Dangers Of 
Colon Ailments 


New FREE BOOK Explains 
Dangers of Delay 
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Learn more about fuame Disorders, Piles, 
Fistula, Constipation, and commonly associ- 
ated chronic ailments. 40-page book—FREE, 
The Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite H602, 
926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo 












Pulls You Down 


D2 you sometimes have Headaches, 
Muscular Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or Functional Monthly Pains? Take 
ANTI-PAIN 
DR. MILES “Sirs 
for quick relief. Read directions 
and use only as directed. Regular 
package 25c. Large Economy 
package $1.00. Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. Elkhart, Indiana. 










FREE SAMPLE 
See how quick pain stops— bunion 
gets smaller. Wear regular shoes. 
FAIRYFOOT is easy to Safe, 
harmless.On 3,000,000 feet sinc« - 
Write ti 


Send No Money }""3{5% 


Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 

















ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 

ES about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
aon-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Beet. 7 oe Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

















LOSS of TIME 


~~ cat elements ~ 


GET THIS PROTECTION! 
Here is the kind of all- 
around protection you 
need and can easily af- 
ford, Why risk your sav- 
ings, your earnings, pos- 
sibly your future? This 
generous low cost policy 
protects you against 






Costs only 


2 ee 


POLICY PAYS 
ACCUMULATED CASH BENEFITS: 


Up to 
emergencies that happen 
every day! Even common 17,50 
sickness and ordinary ac- HOSPITAL 
cidents are covered. It is Up to 
not necessary that you be 13,600. 00 


confined to a Hospital to 
collect generous benefits 
according to the terms of 
the policy. Another im- 
portant provision is CASH 
for LOSS of TIME from 
work, plus extra Hospi- 
talization benefits. Inves- 
tigate this liberal policy 
at once. No medical ex- 
amination. No red tape. 
No agents. See and decide 
for yourself! Don’t wait or Sight 

until too late — write for maa OTHER ‘GENEROUS GENEFITS 
Free Information TODAY! [All ss plsialy stated ia the Policy, 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
Dept. 23F e¢ Rockford, Ill. 


toss a TIME 
due to 


ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
Up to 


@ month for 


Loss of TIME 
10 
SICKNESS E DISABILITY 


5,000. 00 


for Accidental Loss of Life, Limbs 
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TROUBLE ? 
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Many people needlessly suffer the itch- 
ing, soreness and distress of simple 
piles or hemorrhoids. Unguentine 
Rectal Cones, made by the makers of 
famous UNGUENTINE, help to bring 
quick relief...help guard against in- 
fection and promote healing. 


Unguentine Rectal Cones are Easy to 
USC oe Sanitary «Inexpensive. If you 
do not get prompt relief, consult your 
physician. Money-back guarantee. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES ____ 


A NORWICH PRODUCT -= 





* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Ofetional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and 
child ca.e centers, Children’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer 
terms: June 5, 19, July 17, and 31, Fall term, Sept. 18. 
Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 445G, EVANSTON, ILL. 





FREE Stamp ALBUM 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun Nations 


in the most unique, remarkable, impressive ang beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not should 
own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album specially 
arranged for these stamps, telling the history of each honored 
Nation, Just send 10c for mailing expenses and state whether 
you also desire stamps on approval of the United States or 
foreign nations or both. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.10. Dept. 801 


eee Would You 


like some extra money? 


Do you know that hundreds of people 
just like yourself regularly earn $5 or $10 
or more in just a few hours of their spare 
time? Christian Herald’s Easy Money Mak- 
ing Plan has helped others to add to their 
income—why not let it show you the way to 
tum those free hours of yours into real 
money? 

You can do something about it today! 
Mail the coupon right now and you will 
have complete information by return mail. 


Desk 644, Christian Herald 
4194 Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please tell me—without obligation—how to 
make money in my spare time. 





































ore they caught me. Only, they’ve found 

out now. They’re in the office—Prexy, 
the Dean and Judge Tompkins, and some 
of the regents. I’m being talked over, and 
expelled, and tomorrow it will be in the 
papers.” 

“No—” Caroline’s eyes were two deep 
pools of misery, and they never left his 
face. 

“No,” he cried, his hard calm breaking 
at last. ““No—you’re right. They aren’t 
expelling me. I’m quitting. By morning 
T’ll be out of this town. I'll not stay here 
to be disgraced, publicly.” 

He turned and ran from the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Caroline sat motionless after he had 
left her. She could hear him moving 
about his room, opening and closing draw- 
ers, packing his bag, getting ready to run 
from the consequences of his deed. 

“Soft,” she thought. “I let him get soft, 
because he was the baby. If he runs now, 
he’ll never be able to hold up his head in 
this town. And I won’t either. And he’ll 
run—always after this—every time a situ- 
ation gets too hard for him.” 

Over and over it beat against her numb 
brain, this thing that Max was doing. 

“And here I sit, letting him do it,” she 
thought. “Just sit, and do nothing—” 

She jumped to her feet. 

“I’m crazy,” she told herself. “Utterly 
crazy.” And then defiance, a bright flame, 
gleamed in her eye. 

“Why not—” she said. 
ih... 

When the boy came to say good-by, she 
was wearing her hat and coat. He did not 
notice it immediately. He said, without 
raising his eyes to her face, “I’m going. 
Tl catch the milk truck to Darnell, and 
hitch-hike the rest of the way. I'll let 
you hear from me—” 

And then he saw that she wore her hat 
and coat, and that her bag was packed, but 
not closed, on her bed. 

“What ...” he began. 

“Y’m going with you,” she said calmly, 
hoping he would not hear the wild beating 
of her heart. “Just fasten this bag for 
me, will you? It’s as stubborn as a mule.” 

“Going with me...” he stared at her 
stupidly, making no motion to fasten the 
bag. 

“Of course. I’m all ready except that.” 

He said, “You can’t go with me. I’m 
traveling rough. Besides, there’s no money. 
You can’t ask for handouts, and work to 
do, the way I plan to.” 

“Tt’s been so long since I’ve had a trip,” 
she retorted cheerfuly, “that Dll enjoy 
this one, no matter what we have to do. 
Besides, I have a little money for food 
and things.” 

“T don’t even know exactly where I’m 
going.” 

“Oh that’s all right. It’ll make it more 
interesting.” 

“How will you get word to Mr. Tar- 
rant?” 

“T won’t try. When I don’t show up in 
the morning, he’ll know soon enough why 
I left.” 

The boy winced. “I won't let you go,” 
he said. “I won’t have it.” 

“Here’s the key,” she told him. “Will 
you lock the front door. The back one is 
fastened.” 

He hadn’t believed she meant it until 
| then, when she picked up the bag, after 
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“FROM HOUSEWIFE 


TO A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION” 
Wille 7 WhitrHirst: 


Without Previous Hotel Experi- 
ence, Secures Important Position 
as Manager of a Defense 

Dormitory : 


“At 53 I found myself a widow—faced with 
the utter necessity of supporting myself. Sol 
enrolled for Lewis Training. Soon after gradu- 
ating I secured a position as the Manager 
of an attractive apartment house. When war 
came I secured a position as Manager of a 
defense dormitory. I am happy to ‘do my bit’ 
and still know I can look forward confidently 
to the future.”’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Hundreds of Lewis-Trained women and men, 
from 18 to 50, are winning success in the hotel, 
club and institutional field. They are making 
good as Managers, Assistant Managers, Host- 
esses, Executive-Housekeepers, Stewards and 
55 other types of well-paid positions. Previous 
experience proved unnecessary. Good grade 
school education, plus Lewis Training, quali- 
fies you at home, in spare time. Free Book 
tells how you are registered Free of extra 
cost in Lewis National Placement Service. 
Mail your coupon NOW! 





Perrone = th 
| Lewis Hotel Training School 8 a) 
Room CO-1062, Washington 7, D.C. i 
| Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Looking Ahead To New 
| Horizons’’, without obligation. I wish to know 
| how to qualify for a well-paid position. | 
| TN oc cscs ccseiccntsonisnnebace mconicsheasiclesieis cecnietomacooaenbiaasuaicaia | 
| Adaress.. saa se sca et cca el 


FALSE TEETH 


eg 


Soften DENTYTE by warming 
— spread it on your plate— 
put in mouth and bite toe 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate and allow 
few minutes to “set”. You 
get an absolutely perfect fit. 

ore gums Vanish—no more 
sueping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE Is firm but resili- 
ent. Each lining lasts for 
months.immediately remove 
able with fingers.Full size jar 





Sy Sart. couser 
risk. Eis to 


order. y 
~(a year’s undreamed of com- to use. 
fort perplate), postpaid only Agents wonted 
Positively Guaranteed everywhere 
Dental Products Corp., Dept. H-143 Manheim, Pa. 





Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impossi- 
ble because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial 
of a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 
life-time and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 


449-M Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


EA Wwe 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 





Practical nurses are needed in every 
community. . - doctors rely on them.. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
‘ nursing at home in spare time, Course 
3 endorsed by physicians. 45th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not ree 


quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 556, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago (1, U1. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages, 
Name 
City. 





State AGC uum 


































INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


amontn res 
moms =" an 
couple «-- »-- > 200,00 
eIPLe + x-eet “300.00 


Genuine LEGAL RESERVE tite insurance! ONE policy 
at ONE low cost covers your ENTIRE FAMILY, 2 to6 mem- 
bers! Pays according to the liberal terms of the policy for 
death of ANY member of family group from ANY cause. 
Pays according to the number insured; and provides TWO- 
WAY PROTECTION—Pays YOU if any member of your 
family dies. Pays YOUR FAMILY should you die. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION... No red 
tape. ANY RELATIVE may be included, whether 
living at home or away, even in-laws. Permanent 
family protection. Just $1 a month covers EN- 
TIRE family group. 


ya APY ad | ee 
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FREE ENLARGEMENT 


To get acquainted with new 
customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 222, Des Moines, la. 


New WRITERS NEEDED 
New writers needed to re-write FREE 


ideas in mewspapers, magazines and 
DETAILS 
















books. Splendid opportunity to 
“break into’’ fascinating writing 
field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience 


unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 
210-S South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 


* aStroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 


and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


UGLY WRINKLES -— May Be Eliminated! 


LOOK YOUNG AGAIN! FREE book—HOLLYWOOD FACIAL BEAUTY 
SECRETS—tells how wrinkles, crows feet, double chins may be elim- 
inated quickly, simply, naturally. No cosmetics—drugs—hard exercises. 
It's amazing. Send for FREE copy NOW! DOROTHY DICKSON, 
Derartment A = 101 North Robertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, California. 





= | 
= THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY § 
& 332 Service Life Bldg. Omaha, 2, Nebr. § 
a Without cost or obligation, send FAMILY GROUP POLICY a 
@ for 10-DAYS FREE INSPECTION. . 
. Nam . 
. a 
a Addres Age s 
© City. State é 
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closing it herself, and walked through the 
front door. Then his calm broke. He 
stormed at her, talking as none of her 
children had ever dared to speak to her 
before. She heard him out and then she 
said, her voice cool as she could make it, 
“Were you honestly expecting me to stay 
and face this, when you couldn’t?” 

He turned without a word and locked 
the door. Without speaking, they walked 
away. Past the elm tree where Max, emu- 
lating Tarzan, had once broken his arm. 
Past the Sweet Shop, where Melissa and 
her little minister had been wont to stop 
for a soda. Past Prexy’s office, where 
lights still burned brightly. They came 
to the milk station at last, heard the truck 
purring softly, like a giant cat. 

“Tt’s a broad seat,” Caroline said, break- 
ing the silence between them. “We won't 
be crowded at all.” 

Max turned to face her. “First time 1 
ever knew you to run from anything,” he 
said with the air of one who can’t be de- 
nied. 

“Tt’s your first time, too, isn’t it?” she 
retorted. “Here, let’s put the bag back 


| here, with the cans.” 


| known you would. Here. get 


Then it was that he turned to face her. 
“Vou wim” he said. “I might have 
yourself 


| home. I got business.” 


SHE HAD THE stTorY later from Judge 
Tompkins. There had been a knock at the 
door of Prexy’s office. and it opened to 
admit Max. 

“Gentlemen,” without 


he began pre- 


| liminaries, addressing the men who sat 
around the shiny dark table. “I’ve been a 


| downright rotter. 


I’m not asking to be | 


| excused, or forgiven. I only want a chance | 


to repay the money I took. And, if you'll 
give it to me, a chance to finish school.” 

They looked at him, this tall haggard 
boy with a man’s tortured eyes and a man’s 
quiet determination. It was Judge Tomp- 
kins who spoke first. 

“Do you mean,” he said curiously. 
“that you’d come back to school, taking 
whatever jobs you could get, with all the 
students knowing you were paying back 
stolen money?” 

“Tf you gentlemen will let me,” 
had said steadily. 


Max 


AH, THERE WAS Max Now, just round- 


| ing the corner. Caroline’s heart raced back 
to meet him as he came, his face fine and 


serious, his mortarboard tipped crazily. 
Every step of the way she followed him, 
past the stained-glass windows which were 
making jeweled pools of color out of the 
cloudy morning light. Straight to the plat- 
form her heart and eyes followed him till 
he stood before Prexy, who had a diploma 
in his hand and a warm approving light 


| upon his face. 


| 


| 


“John Maxfield Wingate .. Prexy 
boomed. “. . . with highest honors.” 

It was at this very point that the sun 
broke out from behind the clouds, illumi- 
nating the small dim chapel. For one 
fleeting second it was like a bright golden 
finger pointing, not at Prexy and Max 
standing there together, but straight at 
Caroline’s rapt, upturned face. 

“My gracious,” she thought, “the way 
I’m sitting here in the spotlight, you’d 
think 7 was the one who was graduating 


| with highest honors!” 
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PATTERN 9183... Slim coat dress for 
busy summer days, easy ironing. Sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 requires 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 

PATTERN 4622 . . . Keep cool and 
pretty in this charming pinafore. Sizes 
14 to 20, 32 to 42. Size 16 requires 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 

- PPP LPL LLL LAA 
EACH PATTERN siecle a needlework pat- 
tern of useful and charming motifs to embroider 
on linens and garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders to Christian Herald Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York. 
Orn ke rrmrmrmmrmrmrmrmnrmmr™™" 
Add ten cents for the new Spring Pattern Book. 
Free jabot, collar, and cuff pattern in the book. 
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New Movies 
To See 


errr rr rr rrr rr 


BY A. O. DILLENBECK 


HE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 
Based on Alice Duer Miller’s beautiful 
pocm. Emotional drama, a tender love 
story, brilliant humor masterfully blended 
make this an all-time screen best. Irene 
Dunne is superb as the American girl who 
married an Englishman, lost her husband 
in the first war, their son at Dieppe. Alan 
Marshall is the husband, Frank Morgan 
the breezy Yank father, C. Aubrey Smith 
the peppery English colonel; Roddy Mc- 
Dowell, Peter Lawford, Gladys Cooper, 
Dame May Whitty, Van Johnson are other 
principals, Its human terms, with few war 
scenes, make a powerful plea for English- 
American understanding as a means to 
lasting peace. (M.G.M.) 


THE HITLER GANG. Carefully au- 
thenticated historical telling of the events 
that led to world chaos. Gives insight on 
characters and double dealing of all those 
who took part in Hitler’s rise to power. 
In that rise, Christianity’s challenge rings 
clear in Pastor Niemoeller’s words, “Do 
you think . . . we will surrender our sacred 
faith in God . . . for a political program?” 
Robert Watson gives an amazing portrayal 
of Hitler, Entire cast is excellent, for re- 
semblance to and interpretation of char- 
acters they portray. Ought to be seen for 
better understanding of horrible forces 
we're fighting. But there’s nothing pleas- 
ant in the truth about ¢his gang. (Para.) 
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BEST CURRENT FILMS 


A NEW HARDY FAMILY episode—Andy 
Hardy’s Blonde Trouble, with the inimi- 
table Mickey Rooney (probably his last 
for the duration), Lewis Stone, Herbert 
Marshall, Bonita Granville, Fay Holden, 
the Wilde Twins; Henry Aldrich Plays 
Cupid—more of the funny adventures of 
that family; Roy Roger’s newest musical 
western, The Cowboy and the Senorita; 
Knickerbocker Holiday, comedy with mu- 
sic, a tale of politics and love in New 
Amsterdam of 1650, with Nelson Eddy. 
Charles Coburn. And by all means don’t 
miss See Here, Private Hargrove, Buffalo 
Bill, The Uninvited, Tunisian Victory, Lost 
Angel—all listed in the May issue. Memz- 
phis Belle, the saga of a Flying Fortress 
is a thrilling Government documentary. 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?” 
(See page 33) 


1. Herod’s. (Matt. 14:6) 

2. Solomon. (Ecclesiastes 1:9) 

3. Obadiah. (I Kings 18:4) 

4. Seven years, or “times.” (Daniel 
4115-33) 

5. 930 vears. (Genesis 5:5) 

6. Joh the Baptist, John the Apostle 
ana john Mark, usually called Mark. 
(A BS, Sch, 82792) 

7. No 

8. Jacc'» and Esau. (Genesis 25:26) 

9. Her con. (Joshua 13:11) 

10. Ags. (I Samuel 15:33) 








Isn't she Lovely ? 


She’s so lovely she leaves the 
groom breathless. He’s crazy 
about her. What gift can you send 
her that she’d be crazy about? 


You bet they’re lovely! PYREX 
Ware sparkles like a new dia- 
mond. It saves time and steps, too. 
Each dish can be used for baking, 
serving, and storing. She’ll love it. 


This is what a bride can do with 
dishes. Isn’t it wonderful ? 

















IDEA FOR IN-LAWS: The new PYREX Cake 
Dish (next to the Sergeant). Note the handy 
glass handles. Grand for tasty layer cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, puddings, chops, po- 
tatoes. Give her a pair. Each only .. 


This is the Pyrex Trade-mark 


You can find the little one pressed into the 
glass bottom of every PYREX dish. It and 
the familiar orange label both mean “A 
product of Corning Research in Glass.” 
Look for them for your own protection. 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





Yes, it is wonderful. It 
bakes as much as 1/3 fast- 
er. She can see when food 
is done. PYREX Ware 
helps make any bride a 
better cook. And she can 
bring it right to the table! 
Leftovers can be stored, 
reheated, and served again 
in the same dish. With no 
transfer from dish to dish, 
she saves precious food. 


TIP TO BEST FRIENDS: The PYREX Double 
Duty Casserole (above) is a super-dandy 
gift. Two dishes forthe price ofone...a swell 
baking dish. And the cover does extra duty 
as a pie plate. 3 sizes: 1!4 qt. (small- 
Saalty Gb8G) ORIG S «sc c6e ceceviene de 
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‘America’s Most Unusual CoLLege’ 


But Bab Jones College 
has well estaldished 
academic and cultural standards, * 


Credits are accepted by leading colleges, universi- 
ties, and graduate schools in all sections of America. 


Bob Jones College, which stands without apology for the “old-time 
religion” and for the absolute authority of the Bible, has had an increase 
in enrollment of fifty per cent in the last two years. 


The Bob Jones College Academy affords splendid opportunities for high 


school training especially valuable to young men soon to enter upon military 
service. 


Bob Jones College offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses be 

leading to the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees, and in the Grad- . 
uate School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of Arts and the Master of Fine \- 
Arts degrees in music and speech. + 


os 


Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, art, and speech are offered without addi- 
tional cost above regular academic tuition. 


For detailed information write 





